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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ceeispiciitin 
HE interregnum in Turkey, during which a knot of Pashas, 
self-appointed and self-appointing, have managed the 
affairs of the Empire in the name of a hopeless lunatic, has ended. 
On the 31st ult. the great Divan assembled, and after hear- 
ing the fetwa read declaring the transaction lawful, proclaimed 
that Murad V. was deposed, and that Abdul Hamid reigned in 
his stead. Nothing said of a Sultan before his elevation is ever 
true, and in Constantinople it is the custom to publish on each 
accession a series of stereotyped lies, the new monarch being 
always friendly to the West, eager for reforms, the husband of 
one wife—which is impossible, the family law of the House for- 
bidding marriage absolutely—and well acquainted with the French 
tongue. The usual falsehoods will, of course, appear, but apart 
from them, the revolution will probably be beneficial. An average 
Sultan cannot be worse than an average Pasha, he has no need to 
make a fortune by peculation, and he has something to lose beyond 
his head, which a Pasha, usually a man risen from the slums, has 
not. There is an idea at Constantinople, repeated to ourselves 
by well-informed men before his accession, that Hamid will prove 
a strong, self-willed, fighting barbarian of the old type, whose 
first act will be the execution of some of the “‘ reformers ;’’ but the 
lies are so numerous and so sickening, that it is better to believe 
nothing. The single fact in favour of Hamid is that he is not 
extravagant, and the great fact against him is that for three months 
he has allowed a Cabal to reign whom, if he had the energy, he 
could on any night have arrested and imprisoned. At all events, 
the Powers have now a human being to deal with, instead of a Co- 
optative Committee. 


The news from Servia is better than we last week expected. 
Tchernaieff, aided by his vigorous lieutenant, Colonel Horva- 
tovich, was able to defeat the great attack on Alexinatz, and 
drive the Turks back with considerable loss. He was unable, 
however, to follow up his advantage, his troops losing form in 
the open, and is now awaiting another attack, which the Turks 
are preparing on their own side of the Morava. His firmness, 
however, has been of immense service to the cause. Russian 
Officers, who, not having Mr. Disraeli’s heart, are unable to 
endure the crimes of the Turks, are swarming into Servia, 
and are giving consistency and confidence to the Servian 
troops; while the 35,000 Turkish Regulars, who do all the 
fighting, while the Volunteers do the skinning of the country, are 
being gradually used up by death, wounds, and disease. In a few 
days five or six hundred Russian non-commissioned officers 
ought to be in Servia, and if Tchernaieff can only hold on for 
another month, his army will be ready for offensive operations, 
against troops who are consuming the whole country around 
them, and will speedily be left without rations. 











The Powers, it is stated, are pressing for an armistice, which it 
would be well to secure, as six weeks would enable the Servians 
to double their strength, and bring winter nearer; but Servia is 
not anxious for peace, the Prince of Montenegro absolutely re- 
fuses it, and the Turks are inclined to demand ridiculous terms, 
—such as indemnity for a war of which the Pashas by their 


cruelties are the sole authors, and the right to keep Turkish 
garrisons in Servian fortresses, whence they may emerge to repeat 
Batok at any favourable opportunity. If, therefore, the Powers 
wish for peace, they must substitute orders for representations at 
Constantinople; and if they begin ordering, they must either 
formally permit atrocities, or take finally from the Turkish 
Government the power to commit them. In any case, 
whether an armistice is secured or not, a Conference of 
the Powers would seem to be inevitable; and though it will 
not be held, as it ought to be, at Batok, Mr. Howard will be 
able to lay before it Mr. Schuyler’s detailed report and demand 
its consideration. In that Conference the first question must be 
whether Bulgaria, a Christian province of Europe, as large as 
Ireland and with the population of Belgium, shall be surrendered 
to the Bashi-Bazouks. 


The Daily News has received and published the preliminary 
report sent in by Mr. Schuyler to his official superior, Mr. 
Howard, the American Minister there, after his official visit 
to Bulgaria. Mr. Schuyler completely confirms the state- 
ments forwarded by the Daily News’ Commissioner, adding a few 
facts so shocking that the latter dared not write them. The detailed 
report, which will shortly be published, will probably be the most 
astounding document ever presented to the world in an official 
form, and may produce important consequences. That the 
American Government will be induced to interfere, in spite of 
some reports to the contrary, is, unhappily, improbable, as non- 
interference in Europe is traditional at Washington, and the 
Turks have not massacred Americans; but the representation of 
a diplomatist will be differently treated by diplomacy from the 
representations of a newspaper. Even the Premier will hardly 
venture to call Mr. Howard's report ‘‘coffee-house babble,” or 
to dismiss Mr. Schuyler with a cheery gibe about American addic- 
tion to “ tall talk.” It would be a fine thing for the Union to 
interfere for the first time in Europe to save a people ; but though 
the Americans might rely on the aid of a Russian land-force, they 
will hardly rise to such a pitch of disinterestedness. 


The Mahommedan newspapers of London have changed their 
tactics a little. As long as they could they denied the occurrence 
of atrocities in Bulgaria, suppressed the accounts of them, or 
declared that they were ‘‘ exaggerated,” but as the public feeling 
rose they discovered that this course was inexpedient, and must 
be modified on the lines which the Premier, we do not doubt, will 
try to lay down. Their present cue, therefore, is to admit the 
occurrence of outrages and to lament or denounce them, but to 
assert that Englishmen are in no way responsible for them, and 
that Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby are specially free from responsi- 
bility. To attribute responsibility to the latter is to be unjust, 
and moreover, to run the risk of depriving the State of the aid of 
valuable servants. We were all at first to disbelieve, and 
then to doubt, but now we are to acknowledge the crimes 
and weep or shout our fill, but to do nothing to prevent 
their continuance, and especially not to collar the criminals, 
nor to scold the policemen for not doing it. Why, the State 
might lose the valuable services of those officers, who might 
resign in disgust! Let the electors think of that. Entire 
Christian peoples, as white as they are—quiet farming folk, 
intent mainly on gain—are being deliberately murdered down, 
amidst unspeakable outrages, and the Ministers who could save 
them not only do not do it, but steadily prevent other Powers 
who are thoroughly willing from doing it,—and then we are 
threatened with their resignation! 


There is hope, we believe, that Mr. Gladstone will perform his 
clear duty at this crisis, and lend his powerful aid to solidify the 
decision of Englishmen that Lord Beaconsfield shall go, and that 
Turkey shall suffer the only retribution possible for her conduct 
in Bulgaria by losing the direct government of the province. In 
a letter to the citizens of Hackney, dated August 23—before Mr. 
Schuyler’s Report had appeared—he says :—‘‘ But the manner 





in which the subject was treated by the head of the Ministry in 
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the House of Commons was so inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
that I cannot but think it well that the people should seek 
opportunities to speak for themselves, and should assist the 
Administration to judge whether it is right that by the re-esta- 
blishment of the status quo in Bulgaria, opportunity should be 
given to its governors for the repetition of the recent outrages, 
when they may see occasion.” That is the definite policy to 
insist on. If a Turkish Pasha ever again bears rule in Bulgaria, 
the English people, who alone protect Turkish rule there, become 
directly participant in the horrors now continuing, and sure, as 
Eyoub Pasha’s Bashi-Bazouks return baffled from Servia, to be 
exceeded. 

This Government is incurable. On Thursday, Mr. Saul 
Isaac, Member for Nottingham, read to a public meeting 
a letter from Mr. Bourke, Under - Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in which he admits and blames the atrocities, 
but insinuates that the insurgent Christians had sanguinary 
intentions and performed sanguinary acts,—a statement directly 
denied by Mr. Schuyler; declares that Sir Henry Elliot has 
done all that diplomacy could do to arrest the bloodshed and 
punish the guilty,—Sir Henry Elliot having done nothing except 
‘‘ remonstrate ;” affirms that the Austrian and Russian Ambassa- 
dors were as ignorant as the English one,—which is true, if Sir H, 
Elliot knew everything, but is specifically denied by General 
Ignatieff, in his interview with the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph; mentions that ‘ the first duty of English statesmen is 
to regard the interests of this country,”—which is exactly like say- 
ing that the first duty of a good man is to take care of number 
one ; and concludes that the ‘‘ Government of England will never 
suffer tyranny, oppression, or crime, wherever it may be found,” 
while it is certain that Lord Derby did suffer them in Crete. We 
trust this letter, which conclusively proves that the Government, 
though ready, like the Turks, to promise, will not move a man 
or fire a shell, will be read at every public meeting held to 
denounce its conduct. 


The election for Buckinghamshire will take place, it is stated, 
within three weeks, and both candidates are stumping the country 
vigorously. They have about equal support among the “ fami- 
lies,” or would have, but that Baron Rothschild is expected to re- 
main ‘‘neutral ;” and both are popular with the farmers, who do 
not see that while the Tories offer only remissions of rates, which 
the landlords will take away, as leases fall in, in increased rents, 
the Liberals will secure them representative government for their 
own districts, in which at present they are legally as powerless 
as oxen, all authority being reserved to magistrates who must 
be landowners. Under these circumstances the election may 
turn, as a correspondent points out, on the line taken by the 
clergy. If they obey the dictates of their consciences, and sig- 
nify by their votes and their sermons that they consider it 
immoral to follow the man who alone resists the demand of the 
civilised world for the appointment of a Christian Prince-Pala- 
tine in Bulgaria, they may seat Mr. Carington, and so warn the 
Premier that the alternatives lie between a total change of policy 
and dismissal from her Majesty’s councils. They may reflect, if 
convinced Tories, that the election will scarcely diminish the 
majority of their party, while it will warn them that their leader 
is guiding them to ruin. 

The American Interviewers have surpassed themselves. ‘‘Com- 
modore” Vanderbilt, the American “‘ Railway-king,” and a tenfold 
millionaire, is lying dying, and the New York journals publish a 
column a day of his sayings on his death-bed about religion, 
business, and personal acquaintance. Every incident of the sick- 
room is noted, the place itself described, the talk of the sons is re- 
ported, and whenever more matter is required, it is supplied by 
speculations on the details of the dying man’s undertakings. It 
is true that Mr, Vanderbilt's death is expected to be of public 
importance, as it may affect the management of his great enter- 
prises, but the indecency of thus carrying a death-bed into the 
Town Hall is scarcely diminished by that fact. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to surprise any one in New York, and must be in part 
at least permitted by the sick man’s relatives, who perhaps think 
that accurate accounts are better than inaccurate gossip. The 
explanation of it all is, we suppose, that what would be said in 
England in the club or the dining-room is said in America in the 
papers ; but it is impossible to reconcile European feeling to the 
practice, 


How Mr, Gladstone must yearn for the management of Ameri- 
can finance! The Washington Treasury has just taken another 


£60,000,000 at 4} per cent. with an English Syndicate headeq 
by Messrs. Rothschild, which is issuing the bonds at 1034 per 
cent. If the operation succeeds, as seems probable, it wi 
follow that the Americans, who, as we show elsewhere, hayg 
reduced the burden of their Debt one-third since the war, 
can raise money in great quantities at about one per cent. more 
than the British Government. The only weak place, in fact, in 
their credit now is the vast amount of their Debt held in Englang 
and Germany. We recently questioned this statement, but we 
| have since been assured, on official authority, that the proportion 
| of the Debt held in America is much less than the proportion 
| held in Europe. Repudiation, therefore, would not directly 
affect the masses. 


Sir Arthur Cotton, the Indian engineer who believes that 
| canals would cure all the economic evils of the Empire, and that 
| God created rivers principally to feed them, writes to the Timesadyo- 
cating the immediate expenditure of £20,000,000 a year upon public 
works, especially canals, and alleging that a thousand milliong 
might be so expended in India with great profit. We believe 
that statement to be entirely true, provided that profit is not 
understood to mean direct, but only indirect return; but then it 
is true not only of India, but of every other country in the 
world. A thousand millions spent upon canals, roads, and tram- 
ways in France, for example, would double the wealth of that 
great country in no long time, and in Russia would be even more 
productive. But then where is the money to come from? The 
works will not return fair dividends in direct cash, as Indian- 
canal shareholders know by experience, and private aid is there- 
fore not to be looked for. The Indian Government could not 
borrow the money, or anything like it, without crushing ‘the 
people with taxation ; and if the British Parliament advanced it, 
it would lose its capital in the first insurrection. If Sir Arthur 
wants men to believe him, let him cut an Indian canal with pri- 











vate capital, and divide 10 per cent. in cash, instead of ‘in 
statistics, for ten years. He will not find it difficult then to 
raise even a thousand millions. For ourselves, we believe irriga- 
tion in India is like sanitation in England. You are repaid in every- 
thing excepting coin. 

The Débats publishes some valuable statistics of the way in 
which French Rentes are held. It states that no less than 
4,172,313 persons hold the French Debt, of whom more than a 
million have their names inscribed in the great Book of the Debt. 
As the majority of these persons must be heads of houses, and 
less than half can be females, it follows that the safety of 
the Debt is matter of personal and direct interest to two mil- 
lions of adult Frenchmen. No Debt is so protected. Whether 
a National Debt increases the internal security of a State, as 
many economists believe, may be doubted, Germany, for instance, 
being patriotic enough without one, but that if it exists it should 
be distributed widely among voters there can be no question. 
Our own Debt is, though it appears not to be, for we have made 
it so completely the basis of credit that repudiation would reduce 
us at once to a state of barter, and throw two-thirds of the 
workmen of the kingdom, agricultural labourers included, out of 
employ. No one, probably for months, would have any command 
of money, as no bank could survive the shock a day. It is re- 
markable that the wildest Radicals in France outside the Com- 
mune have of late years avoided or discouraged menaces to the 
fundholder, who in many districts of the American Union is 
described as a bloated tax-gatherer. 


The general attitude of parties in America in reference to the 
coming election is growing more and more clear. The Repub- 
licans will support Mr. Hayes to a man, though they do not believe 


support Mr. Tilden to a man, believing him to be past all ques- 
tion the best ruler for the Union. ‘The waverers, however, 
including the party of purity, and the Germans who make up 
its voting strength, who were at first inclined to support Mr. Til- 
den, as a man strong enough to repress corruption, are frightened 
by the influence of his Vice-President, Mr. Hendricks, and 
the “soft-money” Democrats. With the exception of a small 
party headed by Mr. Adams, who, as an old Constitutionalist, 
votes for Mr. Tilden, they consider that the preservation of 
national credit is more important than the reform of the Civil 
Service, and will consequently seat Mr. Hayes. So great is the 
respect inspired by Mr. Tilden personally, that if his life could 
be guaranteed for four years the race would be a close one; 
but the chance of a Hendricks Presidency is more than decent 
Republicans can bring themselves to face, and there is now 20 
time for the Democrats to unload. 
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It is asserted that the fall in the value of silver will have such 
/mendations, all of which appear reasonable, with a view to 


an effect in Nevada and California that the production will only 
pe £6,000,000 a year, instead of £9,000,000, and that as the panic 
diminishes the value of silver must go up. As the American silver 
had never reached the London market, this is not certain, while 
it is certain that the Home Government, by its increased draw- 
ings, has diminished the Indian demand for silver by some 
£10,000,000 a year,—substituting, in fact, paper for the metal. 
The point, therefore, is the effect of that substitution, and as yet 
the market replies clearly, by refusing to offer more than 1s. 7}d. 


for Government bills on India,—that is, the keen dealers who | 


buy these bills think a rupeee worth some 19 per cent. less than 2s. 
The supply of silver is not the whole question. There is the 
demand for it also to be considered, and this the India Office, 
unavoidably perhaps, has enormously reduced. 


Brittany would appear to be slowly accepting the Republic. 
The Comte de Mun, the clerical officer and orator, and the 
Prince de Lucinge, both of whom were rejected by the 





opinion, only “contributory.” The jury make several recom- 


making more certain the detection of danger from boilers. 


But it certainly argues an unsatisfactory state of discipline 


when they find it necessary to advise that “when de- 


|rangements of the pressure-gauge of any boiler occur, care 
| should be taken to ascertain if the communication be free between 
it and the other boilers.” One would expect that to be the 
| first thought of the engineers. Upon the whole, the verdict 


strengthens our conviction that, with the complex machinery now 
employed, the first requisite, not only of an efficient, but even of 
a safe Fleet, is officers scientifically trained to manage the new 
machinery ,—trained thoroughly to understand contrivances which 
require the minute care of a watchmaker, and possess the ex- 
plosive force of small volcanoes. 


Dr. Humphry Sandwith, writing from Belgrade, positively 
denies that the Servians oppress Catholics or Protestants, or 
Jews qua Jews. As to Catholics, there are none. As to Pro- 


Assembly, on Monday presented themselves once more for | testants, the Government has built them a church in the capital, 
election, the first at Pontivy and the second at Guingamp. | and pays the Protestant minister. As to Jews, they prosper in 


The former, who in ability at least is an honour to his 
party, who was supported by all clericals and Legitimists 
and many Bonapartists, was returned once more, but with a ma- 
jority diminished by 1,000. M. de Lucinge, on the other hand, in 
spite of immense local influence, was rejected for the purely 
Breton district of Guingamp. M. Huon, Republican, defeated 
him, by exactly the same majority as the Prince had obtained at 
the previous election. It is clear from these elections that the 
constituencies do not always resent the action of the Assembly in 
invalidating their choice. 

According to the latest news from the Cape (August 4) the 
Dutch war against the Kaffirs still continues, atid is not likely to 
end quickly, the Dutch not exhibiting quite their usual energy. 
Indeed, it is stated that a tribe called the Swazies, who had gone 
to their assistance, were so disgusted with the ‘‘ cowardice ” of the 
Boers that they declared they would assist them no more, and 
maarched away home. Cowardice has never been a characteristic 
of the Cape Dutch, whoare frequently cruel but alwaysdetermined, 
and their lethargy on this occasion must be attributed to other 
causes. It is believed that they will persist in the war, and 
it is important to observe that few as they are, they are 
never defeated, We say it is important, because there is a 


. tendency just now to exaggerate the military qualities of the 


natives of South Africa. They are brave men, and they are 
rapidly procuring arms, but they are not braver or better armed 
than Indian troops, who have constantly been defeated at odds of 
twenty to one. The Kaffirs give way before the Boers, although 
they know they will not receive the mild treatment which the 
English when victors always concede to them. 


The Donegal election, which was held on Friday week, has ter- 
minated in the success of the Liberal-Conservative candidate by a 
majority of 99. The majority is larger than that by which the lowest 
of the two Conservatives returned in 1874 beat the highest Liberal 
candidate. But the actual number of votes polled by Mr. Lea was 
greater than the Liberals secured on the former occasion, or even 
than Mr. Conolly got. The return of Mr. Wilson does not affect 
the balance of parties, as he takes the seat left vacant by Mr. 
Conolly, a staunch Tory. Mr. Wilson’s success appears to be 
mainiy due to his very strong tenant-right opinions. In that 
respect he is more in harmony with the constituency than his 
opponent. Furthermore, Mr. Lea was not a good candidate. 
He has no connection with the county, we believe, nor even with 
the country, whereas Mr, Wilson is a resident and popular. And 
Mr. Lea was not “pronounced” enough for the Home-rulers. 
Lastly, the Liberals were disunited and disorganised. Mr. Lea 
came forward under the auspices of the Liberal Presbyterians, 
and it was only at the last moment he was accepted by the Roman 


Catholic clergy. By a portion of the Nationalists—with whom 


Mr. Callan, M.P., has influence—he was opposed to the end. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, there are good 
grounds for believing that with organisation the Liberals can 
catry the county. 


The inquiry into the causes of the explosion on board the 
*Thunderer ’ terminated on Wednesday in a verdict which 
aequits everybody of responsibility, and with the exception of 
two men employed in the engine-room, even of blame. The jury 
find that the explosion was accidental, and “ was due to the 
Sticking of the safety-valves from the contraction of their metal 
Seats ;” and they add that the stop-valve being closed was, in their 


| 


Belgrade, and are admitted into the municipality, but they are 
forbidden to settle in the interior, because they open dram-shops 
and lend money at usury. Dr. Sandwith seems to think that is 
not persecution ; but suppose the Servian Government banished 
all red-haired men because they sold drink and took interest, 
would he not call that persecution, especially if black-haired men 
might sell drink and hire out money at pleasure? The truth is 
the Jews are hated by the peasantry on religious grounds and by 
the bourgeoisie because they make money, and the Government, 
which knows better, yields to popular prejudice. Still the dif- 
ference between forbidding a man to live in a country village 
because he isa Jew, and chopping him up and violating his wife 
because they are Christians, is a perceptible difference. Lord 
Beaconsfield would call it a detail, but then details make up life. 


Mrs. S. F. Neill states that the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, 
which is the first condition of a new production of silk, proceeds 
rapidly in Australia. The tree was very early imported from the 
Cape; she herself imported 1,000 plants from Shanghai of the 
celebrated “Tu” variety, and 120 white Veronese mulberries, 
and there are now at least 1,000,000 mulberry-trees growing in 
Australia. Mrs. Neill also succeeded after great effort and expense 
in importing healthy European grain from Switzerland, and now the 
quality of the Australian silk has obtained the highest testimonials 
from Continental experts, and—which is the highest testimonial of 
all—offers of 100 francs per kilo. for the reeled Australian silk. This 
is most satisfactory to Australians, and ought to be equally so to 
Europeans, as silk threatens to advance to a price like that it 
fetched in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The world can live without 
silk, but it is a pity to lose anything at once beautiful and useful, 
especially when one woman’s energy and brains can do 80 much 
to preserve it. 

The Episcopal Bishop in Minnesota, Dr. Whipple, has pub- 
lished a letter in which he recommends the Government of the 
Union to abolish the system of tribal reserves, and make a 
grant of land to every Indian who will settle down upon it. He 
believes that this change will have the effect of preventing the raids 
of the white men upon the Reserves, which are the first cause of all 
Indian wars. That is sound, but would the Indians agree to 
cease to be hunters and become agriculturists, which is the con- 
dition of individual property, because hunting-tracts cannot be 
demarked into recognisable lots? Would it not be easier to 
declare the Indians citizens of the Union, and then leave them 
alone, hanging them when needful, like white men? This has been 
the British policy in Canada, where the Indians are contented, 
quiet, and free, and demand none of all this elaborate governing. As 
it is, the Indians will be extirpated, which is no injury to the 
Union,—and extirpated by unjust violence, which is a frightful one. 


The Admiralty has come to a decision which seems to be a 
sensible one, and ought to be recorded to their credit. They 
have ordered six steel corvettes to be built, each of 2,300 
tons, to serve as cruisers in the Pacific and in Chinese 
waters. They are to be as swift as anything afloat, to be impene- 
trable by ordinary shot or shell, and to be armed with fourteen 
guns of varying calibres. No vessels could be more useful for the 
protection of trade or the destruction of pirates, and as against 
anything but first-class ironclads they will be efficient war-ships. 
The Navy has other things to do besides fighting pitched battles, 
and this faet has been of late years a little overlooked. 





Consols were on Friday 95 7-16ths to 95 9-16ths. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
ENGLISH RESPONSIBILITY IN BULGARIA. 
\ iw public meetings held to protest against the conduct of 
the Government in sheltering the Turks have become 
numerous and excited, but most of the speakers seem a little 
at sea upon one main point. They express their abhorrence 
of Turkish crimes in Bulgaria with the vehemence natural to 
Englishmen. They declare formally that the Government 
ought to cease to afford any countenance to the Turks, and 
they sometimes advocate in vague terms a policy best described 
as that of a league of the Powers for the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. But they, nevertheless, appear in many 
instances not to perceive how deep is the responsibility of the 
English people for these outrages; how completely their con- 
tinuance depends upon English action ; how indispensable it is 
that if they are to cease, or to be punished, or to be prevented, 
Lord Beaconsfield must previously be removed from power. 
These crimes have been going on for three months, and are 
going on now, not only throughout the greater part of Bul- 
garia, which is as large as Ireland, but throughout certain 
districts of Bosnia, whence information nearly as frightful 
will shortly be made public. During the whole of this 
time one stern sentence from the British Premier, one despatch 
from Lord Derby offering the Pashas the alternatives of the 
punishment of the outrages—the real punishment, and not 
the profession of the wish to punish—or the withdrawal of the 
British Ambassador and Fleet, would have sufficed to put a stop 
to them. Not only was that word not spoken, but the Head 
of her Majesty’s Government, the statesman whose order had 
moved the strongest fleet ever seen afloat to Besika Bay, jested 
openly in Parliament at the stories of outrage, declared that 
Turks had more summary means of dealing with insurgents, 
and refused absolutely to modify his policy in consequence of 
“ coffee-house babble.” Up to the moment of the prorogation he 
made no apology for his language, uttered no threat against 
the Turks, and denied with cool effrontery and callousness the 
story of the burning of the school-children,—a story already 
proved by eye-witnesses, and now detailed with sickening cir- 
cumstantiality. He did not withdraw the Fleet, he did not re- 
call the Ambassador who ignored the outrages, he did nothing 
but protest that he should act in the interests of the British 
Empire,—a well-known sentence, always understood to mean in 
a debate on the Eastern Question that Turkey must be defended 
at all hazards. What were the Turks to believe? They 
know nothing of opinion, but everything of Governments, 
and they understood, quite correctly, that when the Head of a 
Government talked as Mr. Disraeli talked and acted as Mr. 
Disraeli acted, that Government was on their side, that they 
were free at least from any danger of the kind of pressure to 
which alone they are amenable. They accordingly ordered the out- 
rages to cease, but took no steps to enforce their orders, suffered 
the most guilty officials to remain in power and promoted them, 
and increased the levies of barbarians who, as they knew perfectly 
well, would reproduce the scenes of Batok wherever they had 
the opportunity. They understood that with England friendly 
no other Power could interfere, and that England being 
friendly, they were at liberty to follow their own policy, which 
policy was to put down insurrection by terrorism after their 
ancient fashion,—the fashion adopted in Scio, in Crete, and in 
Syria, always with more or less of success. Had Eng- 
land deserted them, they must have yielded either to menace 
or to force, for no other Power knowing the truth about 
their treatment of the Christians would have prevented the 
Russian people from protecting their co-religionists. The sole 
responsibility, therefore, rested on England, which was not 
bound by any treaties to protect Turkey, the Turks having 
torn up the treaties by refusing protection to the Christians, 
and it rests there still, There is no doubt whatever that in 
any Conference for the settlement of affairs, the Government 
of St. Petersburg will propose that Bulgaria, as well as Bosnia, 
Old Servia, and the Herzegovina, should be placed under an 
Administration which can protect the Christians, and there is 
as little that this proposal will be resisted by Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Derby with more or less of menace. Their repre- 
sentative will insist that Bulgaria shall remain under the direct 
raié of the Pashas,—that is, that the outrages shall not be 
punished, that their authors shall not be executed, that 
every person who gave evidence to the British or American 
Commissioners shall be hunted down by men furious at 


unhappy people except the autonomy of Bulgaria, and this 
autonomy will be steadfastly resisted by the British Govern. 
ment, or rather by those members of it who are responsible 
for foreign affairs. They have only to signify in Conference or by 
a communication to Count Schouvaloff that they approve this 
settlement, and its adoption is certain,—as certain as that the 
will do nothing of the kind. It is, therefore, they, and they 
only in Europe, who are responsible for the horrors which, in 
a healthier state of the public mind, would have pro- 
duced immediate action, and which even now are slowly filter- 
ing down into the popular heart; and they therefore who, if 
Englishmen are serious in their resolution to cause these bar- 
barities to cease, must first be driven from power. There ig 
no necessity that their party should be driven also. We can 
trust the majority of Tories, when once fully aware of 
the truth, to do justice upon Turkey almost as fully ag 
the majority of Liberals; but it is impossible to feel 
that confidence in a man who meets such narratives ag 
were placed before him with a jeer, who has made no serious 
attempt to arrest them, and who still remains fixed in his 
hostility to the majority of the population of European 
Turkey ; and Lord Derby is entirely in his hands. Neither the 
Premier nor the Foreign Secretary has given any evidence 
that he is prepared to protect the Christians of Turkey by any 
means other than those which have been employed for twenty 
years without success,—that is, by representations which are 
always met by the Pashas with civil words, generous and high- 
flown promises, and entire neglect. To this hour they rely on 
words,—words which they know all the while there is no inten- 
tion whatever at Constantinople of reducing to action. They 
ask for punishment, knowing that a few subordinates will be 
sentenced toillusory periods of imprisonment ; for investigations, 
knowing that they will be made by the guilty or by persons 
like Edib Pasha; and for the dismissal of Bashi-Bazouks, 
knowing that they will be at once rechristened as soldiers of 
the Turkish Line. 

It is this point, first of all, that we wish to bring home to 
the consciences of our countrymen. It is their strength which 
the Premier is lending in their name to the perpetrators of 
these crimes, which amount, as Victor Hugo has put it in his 
poetic language, to the assassinations of entire peoples. It is 
their prestige, built up by centuries of endeavour in the cause 
of freedom, which is being wasted to support one of the foulest 
tyrannies ever permitted by Providence to disgrace the world. 
They, and they only, are keeping up the system which makes 
such scenes as those Mr. Schuyler has reported parts of the 
administrative system, in any province of Turkey where a 
Christian majority seem to weary of being treated as slaves 
without human rights by a Mussulman minority. They areas 
responsible at this moment for the acts of the Turks as if they 
were now fighting in the Crimea, as if their ironclads were 
defending Constantinople, or as if they were advancing a loan 
part of which they knew would be used in hiring Bashi- 
Bazouks to “stamp out” insurrection in Bulgaria. If they 
doubt this statement, they have only to ask themselves what 
would follow the withdrawal of the British Ambassador, and 
the official statement that he never again would be accredited 
to a Turkish Sultan. In a month Bulgaria would be occupied 
by a Russian force, which would place Eyoub Pasha between 
two fires ; a Russian fleet would be off Constantinople, and the 
Sultan, with his Pashas, would be seeking a precarious refuge 
in Broussa, leaving the Christian States to organise themselves 
under some European Prince. They might not approve that 
result, but the undoubted fact that it would occur may show 
them the extent of their responsibility for a Power which, as 
Sir William Harcourt justly said, is only “maintained by 
massacre ;” and their power, if they please, to enforce terms 
of peace which shall leave Bulgaria free, though nominally 
subject to Constantinople. They can, if they please, compel their 
agents to insist on the enfranchisement of the four provinces; 


Power which commits and will go on committing the atrocities. 
they condemn. It rests with the British people at this moment 
to decide whether the Christians of Turkey shall be free, and 
in refusing to give the decision in their favour they accept 
the responsibility of their fate. 





SULTANISM IN INDIA. , 
ORD LYTTON’S order in the Leeds Case, upon which the 
Times dwells on Wednesday, would not be a very 1m- 


portant one, 


did not it seem, with some other circumstances, 
it must not be for- 





the stir the testimony has raised, Nothing can protect these 
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and if they decline, they leave their Ministers to support the. . 
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gotten, is his father’s son and a poet—has in him something of 
Lord Ellenborough, that he enjoys Sultanism, that he rejoices 
to pose as the good Haroun Alraschid, righting all wrongs, even 
the humblest, before an admiring and slightly slavish world. 
He has already on two or three occasions shown a taste for 
Alroy demonstrations, has talked a good deal about subject- 
Princes, has issued orders on ladies’ costume of the regal 
rather than the vice-regal kind,—orders which he has been 
compelled to cancel, prosaic officials not liking a fine of 
£100 a year to increase the picturesqueness of receptions 
in Government House,—and has either written or signed 
a proclamation which recalls in style Lord Ellenborough’s 
prose ode to the gates of Somnath. All these little ebul- 
litions of what his father would have styled “ The Grandiose,” 
are trifles, indicating nothing but a tinge of pomposity or 
Orientalism, which may be traced in men as great as the 
Marquis Wellesley, and which is quite consistent with sound 
judgment in the serious affairs of life ; but the present one is 
more important. Up to a certain point, the Viceroy was, as 
we think we can show, clearly in the right ; but after that he 
seems to have been led away by the genius loci, to have be- 
come intoxicated with his position, and to have lost his head 
in a style which suggests to experienced men the possibility 
of his one day committing some grave error. The facts of 
the case are simple, and are undisputed. Mr. Fuller, a lawyer 
of Agra, was kept waiting by his groom, and on the man’s 
appearance, instead of censuring, fining, or discharging him, 
boxed his ears. The man retired in a rage or fright, ran 
some distance, lay down, and as was shown by the medical 
evidence, being in a very diseased condition, died. Mr. Fuller 
was prosecuted for common assault, was convicted, and was 
fined about three times as much as a head-groom who had 
committed the same assault would have been,—namely, £3. 
The Viceroy, filled with the idea that Europeans in India 
need special restraint—which is true enough, though the 
need may easily be exaggerated—thought the sentence 
scandalously light, took up the matter himself, and ordered 
an official inquiry. The Lieutenant-Governor, who must 
have been either Sir John Strachey or Sir George Couper, 
and was in either case a most competent administrator, re- 
ferred the matter to the High Oourt, which after inquiry 
acquitted Mr. Leeds of anything beyond the infliction of a 
sentence “ perhaps” too light ; whereupon the Viceroy issued 
a strong order, condemning the Lieutenant-Governor for negli- 
gence, censuring the High Court for non-performance of its 
duties, and punishing Mr, Leeds by prohibiting his employ- 
ment in an independent post for at least one year, a sentence 
which will cost him about £500, interfere seriously with 
his future promotion, and perhaps leave a stigma on his 
name. 

As far as Mr. Leeds was concerned, we think Lord Lytton 
wasin the right, though rather harsh ; and as far as the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor was concerned, we are not much disposed to blame 
the Viceroy. A joint Magistrate, or Deputy-Commissioner, as 
he ought to be called—the present ridiculous name giving no 
hint of his real position—is not a Judge, but rather an officer 
of the Executive Admistration, and therefore fairly responsible 
for his conduct to its head. If Lord Lytton thought him 
seriously wrong, his natural and proper course was to ask the 
Lieutenant-Governor to inquire and report upon the case; and 
if he were not contented with the result, to punish both the 
delinquent and his negligent superior in the regular official 
way. Mr. Cross would do exactly the same in the case of a 
careless Deputy-Inspector, and the only question for discussion 
would be the justice of the ultimate decision. We cannot say 
it was unjust, though rather hard, for Mr. Leeds had given 
too light a sentence, and the Lieutenant-Governor may 
have made rather light of the affair, though there is no evi- 
dence of that; and the Viceroy, in pulling both up tg the 
collar, only forgot a little the true laws which Tiel the 
perspective of official delinquencies. It is quite ri not to 
overlook negligences, and in considering the negligence in this 
case a very grave one, Lord Lytton, at worst only committed 
an error of judgment of the most natural and even commend- 
able kind. But the aspect of the affair js éntirely altered by 
the introduction into it of the High Osart. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, it appears, i of cofisidering Mr. Leeds’ de- 
cision the error of an Executive officer, as he might have 
done, regarded it as the mistake, venial or serious, of a minor 
Judge, and referred the whole matter to the High Court, a 
tribunal at least as important and as independent of the 
Executive as the Court of Queen’s Bench is here. It is com- 
posed of picked barristers, most experienced civilians, and the 


| best specimens of the native judicial Bench. This course may 
_ have been, we think was, a mistake on the part of the Lieu- 
| tenant-Governor; but it was taken, and having been taken, 
nothing remained for the Viceroy except to“ wig” the Lieutenant- 
_ Governor, if he chose, for taking it, but to abide by the award 
_ of the potent tribunal whose aid had been invoked. To declare 
| the members of that tribunal wrong by mere decree after they had 
| been asked for their decision, is to bring the whole administra- 
| tion of justice into contempt, and to substitute Executive orders 
| for the law. If the Judges of the High Court, the picked men 
of three services—the civilians, the barristers, and the native 
judiciary—are not competent or not willing to give a just 
decision in so perfectly simple a case as that of Mr. Fuller, they 
are not competent to act as a Court of Revision at all, and had 
better be dismissed in favour of abler or more impartial men. 
If, on the other hand, Lord Lytton has the right publicly to hold 
them up to the opprobrium of the whole world for their decision 
in a case like this, he has a right to do it in any case whatever 
in which he differs with the Judges, and virtually constitutes 
himself the Supreme Judge and unlearned Judge of all India, 
—the Sultan, in fact, to whom a private suitor may as right- 
fully appeal as the Prince with a political claim. He affects 
to “sit in the gate” at Simla like Solomon or Haroun. We 
do not wonder that, under such circumstances, the High Court 
should protest, or that the High Courts of the other Presi- 
dencies should intimate an intention of demanding a full ex- 
planation of the prerogative claimed by the Viceroy. If he is 
in the right, they are not Judges at all, still less judges in 
appeal, but merely officers entrusted with certain duties which 
they are to perform, not according to law, but according to 
the shifting instructions of the Head of the State for the time 
being. 

Lord Lytton has fallen, we greatly fear, into the tempta- 
tion which besets every Viceroy, and almost every official, 
unless unusually experienced, under his authority,—the temp- 
tation to believe that India cannot be well administered 
through the law, that the best or only guarantee for her 
good government is the will of a thoroughly well-intentioned 
man. He saw what he conceived to be an injustice, and 
resolved, like a good Sultan, to right it off-hand by mere 
volition, by extra-judicial action, which was in fact, however 
well-intentioned, nothing but an exercise of arbitrary power. 
He might just as well have published an order, stating 
that in his judgment a piece of land given by a Court of 
Appeal to Rama Gopal, ought to have been given to Krishna 
Sen, and have condemned the Judges in costs for so 
erroneously interpreting the law. There would be just as 
much excuse for his interference in the one case as in the 
other,—that is to say, there was none at all in either, unless 
he believed the Judges to be corrupt. No doubt Judges in 
India are not appointed quamdiu se bene gesserint, but can be 
dismissed by order of the Viceroy; but it has always been 
understood that he exercises this power only within the limits 
Parliament would affix to its own action, and never in any 
case which does not justify either the trial or the dismissal 
of a superior judge. If it were not so, justice in India 
could not be administered at all, for every defeated 
suitor would appeal to the Viceroy, and the ultimate decision 
would depend, not upon the law of the land, but upon the 
law which a Viceroy changed every five years might, upon the 
whole, think equitable,—a system which, however pleasing in 
theory, would in a few years render business transactions 
and the ordinary conduct of life all but impossible. The 
Viceroy interferes every day with the action of his 
executive subordinates, even when their action is of the 
quasi-judicial kind, but except in cases which would justify 
an address in Parliament, he leaves the superior Judges to 
administer the law. That is the rule which has grown up, and 
in departing from it Lord Lytton has, we fear, disturbed the 
administration of justice, with no better result than the grati- 
fication of posing before the native population not as their 
defender from injustice, but as their defender from the 
decisions of the highest Courts of law. 

But, we may be asked, suppose Mr. Leeds had inflicted a fine 
of one rupee, or no fine at all, is the son of a native groom to 
have no redress for his father’s injury? He has exactly as 
much redress in India as he has here, or indeed rather more. 
He can proceed for compensation in the Civil Court. He can 
memorialise the Lieutenant-Governor to order an inquiry into 
the conduct of the Magistrate, and if his appeal is neglected 
he can complain of the Lieutenant-Governor to the Viceroy. 
It is quite true all these authorities may neglect him, just as 








the Home Secretary and the House of Commons may neglect 
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an applicant for justice in England; but what possible security 
can man frame against the occurrence of such a case? We 


must trust somebody with the right of supervision; and if | where is that burst to come from? 
everybody is negligent or corrupt, there can be no remedy but | gular trade. 


| 


not be replaced, even in the imaginations of men, in six months 
or twelve, except by a splendid burst of trade prosperity, and 
Certainly not from re- 
It begins at last to be acknowledged that the 


revolution. The only additional precaution possible would be to | immense losses in coal, iron, piece-goods, and many other pro- 
give a direct appeal to prosecutors when they are displeased by | ductions, are due mainly to the absence of new demand; while 
an acquittal, a law which would place every poor man at the| the old demand has been so overtaken that Smith and 
mercy of every rich one who happened also to be vindictive,| Brown are everywhere underselling one another, just to get 


and which, moreover, would be entirely useless, The appeal 
could be granted only to the High Court; and Lord Lytton 
has decided that when a native’s ears are boxed by a Euro- 


pean, the High Court is so untrustworthy that the reserved | 


power of the Viceroy in Council must be publicly exerted in 
order to reverse its decisions. 





THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. 


aaa imagines, or at all events, everybody assumes, 

that the reduction in English prosperity which is visible 
in every direction will last but a very little time. New 
openings will be found for investment, new channels for trade, 
new sources of profit, and England will rush forward again 
with her joyous crew of men hasting to be rich. That opinion 
is no doubt true, when absolutely stated, for the world is not 
yet exhausted of wants, or Englishmen of energy to supply 
them, but those who state it should state also what they 
exactly mean by “a very little time.” A century is a very 
little time to a nation, and a month a very little time to an 
individual; and if they mean, as is probable, a time between 
the two, how much time do they mean? Is everybody going 
to be prosperous after harvest, or in 1878, or after Lord 
Beaconsfield has cared about Christians, or when the “kye 
come hame,” or when? We suppose most men who talk of 
the lull in prosperity think it will end in a few months, and 


we should like to know some of their reasons, and to be certain | 


that they are not mistaking a customary impression of English- 
men—one of the few impressions which make them happier— 
for the result of calculation. We also believe the time of depres- 
sion will pass, but we see no sound reason for believing that it 
will pass rapidly, or that it cannot possibly oppress the country, 
diminishing comfort and deadening enjoyment, for the next 
eighteen months or two years. The causes of depression are 
at least three, and none of the three is certain to be removed 
suddenly or by any magical process of “regaining confidence 
in enterprise.” One grand cause of the gloom undoubtedly 
has been the heavy fine inflicted on the prosperous classes by 
the repudiations of Spain, Turkey, and Peru, the partial repu- 
diation by Egypt, and the fall in all the Securities yielding 
heavy dividends, a fine which has seriously cramped their 
spending-power. These losses will be forgotten, no doubt, but 
not till they have been made up, and they will not be made 
up in a single year. We cannot give the millions, but we 
know that sound and careful statists affirm that between 
Michaelmas, 1875, and Michaelmas, 1876, Great Britain will 
have saved nothing, and a loss of that extent cannot be fully 
repaired under three unusually prosperous years. Supposing 
us to save in 1877-78-79 by 33 per cent. more than our normal 
rate—quite a sanguine supposition—we shall even then be 
only where we were in 1875. The loss of spendable income, 
it should be remembered, grows larger, rather than smaller. 
Spain may pay something, though we doubt it, but the Turks 
will never pay a shilling—why in the world should they 
enrich Infidels to no purpose ?—and the South-American States, 
though they may pay, or some of them may, will not recover 
public confidence for years. There are States even now—Egypt, 
for example—which must in the end be added to the list either 
of bankrupts or of States under sequestration; while the de- 
pression in solid Stocks, which nobody ever thinks about, 
though not dangerous, has helped to impair spending-power. 
A man who holds “ Turks ” or “ Egyptians ” is nearly ruined, as 
he perhaps deserved to be, for thinking that an Asiatic Prince 
could look forward far enough to make his debts safe; but a 
man who holds English railway shares finds, taking an average, 
that he obtains about twenty per cent. less than he did 
last year. Now, £200 out of £1,000 of income, or £2,000 
out of £10,000, is quite an appreciable quantity, more espe- 
cially as the capital is diminished in a perceptible, though of 
course—inasmuch as hope comes in—not an equal proportion. 
It is the same with banks, both joint-stock and private, with the 
under-writing business, with ship-owning, with the great indus- 
trial eompanies, with, in fact, almost all the regular distributors 
of meome, and all this loss has to be added to the loss caused by 
foreign fraud and folly. This source of the power of spending can- 

















their capital or part of their capital back; and in some 
departments prosperity will not return through the mere 
emptying of the warehouses. There must be a want for rails, 
for instance, before rails are exported in masses; and the Rail- 
way system being either finished or extension suspended from 
want of returns, rails cease to be in demand, and till railway 
proprietors, railway engineers, and Railway Acts are all at 
work again no business except repairs will be done. More- 
over, even in the sale of perishable staples what is wanting to pro- 
sperity is new demand, and though new demand must come, the 
world not being yet satiated with shirtings, there is no proof 
that it will come yet. China will be “open,” for example, one 
day, but the difficulties of transit, which, by making shirtings 
dear, stop the consumption of that article in China, will not 
be removed in a month. The limit is not in the people’s 
wants, but in the means of transit which would allow those 
wants to be supplied at prices which secluded races can afford 
to pay. There is a perfect passion for broad-cloth, for example, 
among the people of Bengal, broad-cloth in square sheets, 
to be worn as winter drapery; and every native if he could 
would buy a square of the material every two years, but he 
cannot find the money. It is of no use sending out more 
broad-cloth when the limit of possible purchasers has 
been reached, and though that limit expands slowly every 
year, still the wealth of a population is not increased in a day 
because English fullers want to sell. That is an extreme 
instance, but as trade advances difficulties of a similar kind 
arise everywhere to check unlimited expansion. 

Lastly comes the question of the investment of money, and 
here we admit we are upon more doubtful ground. It is as- 
sumed that capital being cheap, the inventiveness of mankind, 
stimulated by visible self-interest, must speedily find new and 
profitable employment for it, and no doubt that may be so, 
Somebody may discover some plan, say, of quick ocean transit, 
or of paving streets, or of creating a building material—a real 
want, by the way, of extreme urgency, the cost of bricks im- 
peding civilisation—and the volume of surplus capital may 
roll into that new channel, fertilising as it goes. But then 
there may be great delay before the discovery is made. There 
are periods in business history when invention seems to 
languish, partly from satiety, partly from causes which 
we no more know than we know why a race stops 
short in an aggressive career, or why interest in politics 
suddenly dies away. We may be on the threshold of such 
a time, and we incline to think we are, for a reason which 
will not be comprehended by City men, but which is true, 
namely, that industrial inventiveness is always a symptom of 
a stimulated condition of the national mind—a condition 
which most certainly does not exist now, the nation, so far from 
being excited, being rather in the position of a man sleeping un- 
easily and unrestfully after too large a meal. We cannot affirm 
that the deadness of honest speculation—which is at least one 
cause of the mad gambling going on on the Stock Exchange— 
may not disappear to-morrow, but there is no proof either that 
it may not last another two years. The belief, in fact, that 
prosperity will return quickly, either from a revival of trade, 
or a return of confidence, or an influx of wealth, rests in large 
measure upon an assumption, very cheering, very beneficial, 
and in accordance with much experience, but an assumption 
nevertheless. 

Of one thing we are quite certain, and that is that if the 
English are to find outlets for their capital for decades to 
come, they must secure two things,—rather more honest and 
effective management for Companies, and rather more know- 
ledge of things outside England than they at present possess. 
The most exciting new prospects opened before capitalists will, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, be enterprises requiring other 
conditions of climate and population than England affords ; 
they must be tried by companies, and if the companies 
can nt be managed with some honesty and controlled 
by some intelligence the money will not long be forth- 
coming. It is not our business to suggest speculations, but we 
will give one illustration to make our meaning clear. It is 
probable, judging from Yankee experience in Florida, that 
under proper conditions orange-farming on the grand scale in 
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regions like Florida, or Tangiers, or Barca, or the country round 
Antioch—if the Turks were not in the way—would pay at first 
enormously, and permanently as well as tea, coffee, or hops. 
To undertake such a speculation, however, the shareholders must 
know something, or they will be planting orange-groves in 
places where only one side of the orange will ripen, or doing 
something as silly as the people did who proposed tramways 
for Lisbon, where every street is a staircase ; and the directors 
must be law-honest, or the contributors being robbed with both 
hands confidence in orange-farming will disappear. We must 

afield to make money, and if we go afield we must have some 
knowledge of things outside the Strand, and some command of 
men who will not steal because they are out of the jurisdiction of 
a “sitting magistrate.” Knowledge of that sort and law-honesty 
of that sort are scarce in London just now, and we do not know 
that capitalists could employ the “ period of one per cent.” 
better than in studying a little elementary physical geography, 
and discussing means of frightening, bribing, or persuading the 
plausible scoundrels who will, the instant a new method of 
making money appears, try to secure its manipulation. A little 
more geography and a little more Eighth Commandment would 
increase the income of this great country very much. 





THE LIBERALS AND THEIR FOREIGN POLICY. 


ia the days when the Liberal Party held undisputed posses- 
sion of the present, and to all appearance, of the future, 
its abstention from interference in the affairs of foreign 
nations was among the most be-praised of its merits. Other 
Governments might embroil themselves and their subjects in 
useless wars, and the Conservative party might cherish a mild 
ambition to see England blessed with a Ministry that 
would go and do likewise. But England under Liberal 
rule was contented to exercise a moral influence on the 
world, and complacently to leave all those who in- 
sisted on taking the sword to the certain doom of perish- 
ing by the sword. To a party which felt no concern 
about foreign politics, a foreign policy could be nothing 
but a superfluity. Natural causes had made England safe 
against attack, and as defensive wars were the only wars that the 
Liberal party were prepared to tolerate, there could be no need 
to think about foreign affairs until Great Britain had somehow 
ceased to be an island. Sympathies Englishmen were allowed 
tohave. They might take pleasure in seeing Italy united, or 
Austria humbled, or Germany raised to the dominant place in 
Europe, but under no circumstances would these sympathies be 
allowed to guide their action. England was nothing and meant 
to be nothing but a constant and candid critic of all other nations. 
She would tell them—no one so freely—what she thought of 
their doings, but she would do nothing to support, or check, or 
control them. This attitude, it may roughly be said, was 
steadily maintained from the time of the Orimean war until 
the fall of the last Liberal Administration. It was the 
mode in which it suited Lord Palmerston to do penance in his 
old age for the very opposite doctrines held in his hot youth, 
it suited Mr. Gladstone’s intense horror of war, and it saved 
Lord Granville from the trouble of forecasting how to deal 
with contingencies that might never happen. That England 
neither had nor ought to have a foreign policy was an essential 
article of the regular Liberal creed down to the moment when 
Mr. Gladstone thought that the repeal of the Income-tax was 
@ phrase to conjure with, and found +o his cost that a nation 
which has been taught to care for nobody's interest but its 
own cannot always be trusted to judge its own interest aright. 
Nothing seemed more improbable a year ago than that this 
very want of a Foreign policy would prevent the Liberals from 
making any use of the only opportunity they have had since 
the Conservatives were in office, and the best they are likely 
to have for many a day to come. That a great English party 
should be without an opinion on one whole side of national 
life might be a misfortune for the country, but it had never 
threatened to be a misfortune for the party itself. If there 
were any chance for the Liberals in matters not distinctly 
associated with Home politics, it was rather that the Conserva- 
tive Government might inadvertently involve themselves in 
some Continental quarrel, and so lead Englishmen to look back 
with yearning regret to the haleyon days when England cared 
for nobody, and nobody cared for her. The acts of a few 
thousands of brutalised Turks have completely changed the 
Prospect. The Conservative Government have made a 
great mistake, and the Liberal party are unable to make 
ay capital out of it, by reason of the very want which 
we have repeatedly, but vainly, tried to bring home to their 


| consciences. It is by its foreign policy that the Conservative 
| Government will be hereafter judged, and it is against its foreign 
policy that the Liberal party finds it so hard to bring an in- 
dictment. The events of the last few months have shown 
plainly enough that however the Liberal party may have per- 
suaded themselves to the contrary, Englishmen desire that 
their rulers shall have a foreign policy, and that they think 
a bad policy better than none at all. Even in the first ex- 
citement of the General Election, the Conservatives were never 
so popular as when their leaders bought the Suez-Canal Shares, 
and made Europe for a moment believe that they no longer meant 
to leave the Eastern question to be settled by time and chance. 
When the event showed that if ever the Government had 
thought of an English Protectorate in Egypt, they had awaked 
from their pleasant dream, they were saved from the fall in 
popular estimation that would certainly have overtaken them 
by the discovery that they had a policy at Constantinople. It 
was not a great or a brilliant policy; in fact, it was nothing 
more than a second dressing under changed conditions 
of Lord Palmerston’s Eastern policy after the Crimean 
war. But for all that, it was a policy, and with a 
nation which was heartily sick of Liberal panegyrics on 
the beauty of moral activity in combination with physical 
laziness, it commanded acceptance for this reason, if for no 
other. The refusal to concur in the Berlin Memorandum, 
with the check which it inflicted on the plans of the Northern 
Powers, and the despatch of the fleet to Besika Bay, were wel- 
comed as evidence that England had come out of her corner, 
and had once more claimed her place in Europe. The Eastern 
Question had unexpectedly presented itself for settlement, and 
the Conservative Government had been ready with a 
solution. That solution might be the weakest conceivable, 
the one that most rested on the refurbishment of words 
that had lost their meaning, the one that least pro- 
mised to do anything more than postpone the evil day. 
But it had, at all events, the merit of purporting to be, if mot 
of actually being, a solution, and as such the country accepted 
it. Lord Derby’s popularity rose again to the full height 
from which his irresolution about Egypt had threatened to 
drag it down, and the Liberals had another testimony supplied 
them of their misconception of public opinion. 

Suddenly the Eastern policy of the Government has passed 
under a cloud. England alone, of the great Powers, has been 
supporting the Turk at Constantinople, and Mr. Schuyler’s 
Report tells us what the Turk has in consequence ‘been 
doing in Bulgaria. If England had shown no interest in 
the affairs of the Porte, if she had declined to express 
any opinion about the Andrassy Note or the Berlin Memo- 
randum, the fate of Turkey might by this time have been 
decided. If the intervention of the great military Powers 
had come too late to prevent the outrages in Bulgaria, it would, 
at all events, have come in time to avengethem. The English 
Government have very properly refused to treat the Eastern 
Question as a matter in which they have no concern, but by 
a disastrous misreading of the particular form which their un- 
doubted concern in it ought to take, they have saved the 
Porte from intervention, without subjecting it to control. 
There is no need to dwell upon the result; it is known un- 
happily as far as the records of human crime are carried by the 
exercise of human ingenuity. The moral which we wish to 
convey to the Liberals lies in the fact that with this un- 
paralleled blunder on the part of the Government lying ready to 
their hand, they are unable as a party to take advantage of it. 
They cannot appeal to the country to judge between the 
policy of the Government and their policy, because they had 
not while they were in office, and consequently cannot, except 
with the utmost difficulty, set up while they are in opposition, 
any alternative policy to take the place of the Ministerial 
policy. The Eastern Question has been before the world for the 
last twenty years. The Crimean war did not pretend to settle 
it; it only claimed to hang it up until a better-informed 
generation should find a satisfactory solution. From 1856 to 
1876 the Liberal party had, to say the least, the lion’s share 
of power and influence, Throughout that time the Eastern 
Question stretched across the political horizon as a thunder- 
cloud symbolising tempest. Yet in all those years we can recall 
no serious effort to lay even the foundation of a settle- 
ment. Consequently, when the Conservatives present them- 
selves with the mere parrot-like repetition of the watch- 
words of 1854, they have the advantage over us that they 
have at least the fraction of a policy, while the Liberals have 
as a party no policy at all. Where units are not, fractions 
count as kings, and to a nation which has grown accustomed 
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to Liberal common-places about non-intervention and moral 


influence, even the Conservative policy in the East has 
If it were only | much better than of old. The houses, again, are certainly 


an air of decision and almost of grandeur. 


the party that suffered by this strange turning of the 
Unhappily, on this} the country especially the hovels are deplorably wretched. [p 


party suffers, the nation | the bogs, for example, one frequently sees cabins with a dam 
A Government | earthen floor, a roof so low that a tall man could touch it, no 


tables, it would matter but little. 
occasion, when the Liberal 
and humanity suffer at the same time. 


which knows that it ought to strike for something, but does 


aia. 
is even yet, indeed, not as nutritious as it ought to be, for on 
this point the Irish peasant is too self-denying, but it is very 


not such as sanitary science approves, and in the poorer parts of 


windows, and a hole in the thatch fora chimney. But thege 


not know for what, has used the strength of England to build up | lairs of fever and rheumatism are far less numerous in pro. 


a system of whose working Bulgaria has witnessed the natural, 
And the Liberal party sees itself | though very insufficient improvement in the houses, and the 


if not the inevitable results. 


compelled to sit by in silence, because when it had the strength 
of England at its disposal, it taught itself, and wrongly believed 
it had taught the country, that that strength was only to sit 


still, 





IRISH PROSPERITY. 


O one who now revisits Ireland after an absence of some 
years can have any doubt that she has made a con- 
siderable advance in material prosperity. Evidence of the 
fact is borne in upon him in a multiplicity of ways. The 
prosperity is not such as this country enjoys, but of its kind 
it is real and considerable. It has been attained through 
terrible sufferings, that reflect discredit on our statesmanship 
and our intelligence, but now that the suffering is past, it 
is some consolation that it has not been undergone altogether 
in vain. The great emigration which followed the Famine has 
diminished competition for the land, has brought the popu- 
lation within the limits the wages fund can support, and in 
short, has made the general condition tolerable. If that were 
all, the prosperity would be unsubstantial indeed. In the 
middle of last century there was a famine as grievous 
as that of 47, and yet the beginning of the present 
century saw the population outgrowing the means of 
subsistence. If there were at present, then, no more than 
a reduction of numbers, we might well fear a repetition of 
the difficulties and sufferings of the period before the potato- 
failure. But fortunately there is much more than a reduction 
of numbers, or rather, the reduction of numbers only makes 
room for the action of the favourable causes. Inefficient and 
defective as in many respects the National Schools are, they 
still have been at work for forty years, not without producing 
good fruits. Yet more powerful has been the influence of 
emigration. Thousands of people pass to and fro annually 
between Ireland, England, the United States, and Australia. 
They bring to the knowledge of the stay-at-homes a new world, 
new states of society, new conditions altogether. Then every 
year millions of letters are received from near and dear rela- 
tives, with minute details of life in other countries, little 
touches that reveal the relations of classes to one another, and 
statements of prices and wages that contrast with what exists 
at home. All these things have dispelled the mists of insular 
prejudice and insular ignorance that hung over the land, and 
have swept with a fresh breeze the nooks and crannies of help- 
less apathy. Moreover, the vast multitudes that are settled 
beyond the Atlantic and in the South Pacific have made 
America and Australia sound like home to the Irishman. 
He is no longer resigned, therefore, to injustice or poverty. 
He knows that the world is wide. He stands upon his inde- 
pendence, and resolves to better himself if he thinks he is not 
treated well. Employers and landlords understand the feeling, 
and they do not presume as of old. Lastly, the Land Act has 
improved immeasurably the position of the farmers. Mr. Butt 
and others who find fault with the Act, object that it merely 
puts a fine on eviction, and that tenants are ready in abund- 
ance to pay the fine in order to get a farm. In too many 
instances that is true, but the objection does not touch the fact 
that since 1870 the tenant is sure of compensation for his im- 
provements, and sure also of indemnity for disturbance. At 


the worst, therefore, he is secure against loss, and consequently | 


has a motive for improving his farm. Besides, the malcontents 
against the Act represent the exceptional as the ordinary. 
Formerly the tenant had no protection against eviction but 
the good-feeling of his landlord, the pressure of public opinion, 
and the dread of being shot. Now he has, in addition, the 
certainty of a law-suit; and after all, the certainty of a law- 
suit, whatever the chances of winning, has a very deterrent 
effect upon nine out of ten people. Owing, then, to all 
these and several other causes, not only is the condi- 
tion of the people generally ameliorated, but their standard 
of living has been very markedly raised. Their food is better, 
their clothes are better, and their houses are better. The food 





portion than they were. Generally speaking, there is a decided, 


general health is marvellous, the death-rate of Ireland, accordin 
to the official return just published, being only 19 per 10,000, 
Altogether, then, as we have said, there is a marked rise jp 
the standard of living, and when this has once taken place, g 
people never go back. They will not willingly relinquish com. 
forts to which they have grown accustomed. They will not 
split up farms into minute patches, but will prefer to emigrate, 
or to seek their fortune in some other way. The change that 
has come over farming, too, the substitution of pasture for 
tillage, tends to the same results. Pasturage requires 
a farm of some extent. And the intense anxiety of the 
peasants to make money still further helps to prevent minute 
subdivision. The effect of prosperity on the character of the 
people has been very remarkable. Talk to any one who has 
intimate dealings with the farmers,—a priest or a country 
attorney,—and he will tell you that the eagerness to get on is 
almost a mania, that it possesses men to the exclusion of eve 
other thought, and blinds them to everything but the object in 
view; and indeed Mr. Butt’s argument, referred to above, 
assumes the same thing, for it is based on the premises that 
the farmers have money, and are scheming to buy one another 
out in an underhand manner. This is not a very pleasing 
character, nor one that lends itself readily to teachers, but it 
proves very clearly that the old thriftless, thoughtless peasant, 
if he ever existed anywhere but in novels and plays, has made 
way for the peasant of the French type. 

The one great drawback to Irish prosperity, that which in- 
spires fears for its continuance, is the absence of a varied 
industry. Where there is a varied industry there exists within 
the country itself a market for its agricultural produce, and also 
a field of employment for the surplus arms the rural districts rear, 
But without such industry, both produce and labour have to 
seek a foreign market. Now, Ireland can be said to have only 
two industries,—the linen manufacture and the distilling of 
whiskey. But the linen manufacture is confined to a portion 
of Ulster; and the distillation of whiskey, though a profitable 
business, is not one which the statesman, the moralist, or the 
philanthropist would wish to see indefinitely increased. The 
prosperity of Ireland thus is dependent on the prosperity of 
England. In other words, it is a reflected prosperity. Last cen- 
tury Ireland was almost exclusively a grazing country. But 
the great war against Napoleon compelled England to 
raise her own food, and the enormous prices consequent on 
the war created a willingness to grow corn. Ireland then 
became a grower of grain, and the Corn Laws induced her to 
continue the same ré/e. The repeal of the Corn Laws, how- 
ever, soon convinced her that she could not compete against 
the United States, Russia, and the Danubian countries in the 
wheat market, and year by year the cultivation of wheat has 
diminished, until now the area under that grain is only one- 
fifth of what it wasin 1847. Another remarkable proof of how 
completely the agriculture of Ireland is regulated by the 
English market, is that the total area under crops of all kinds 
is now not greater than it was in 1847. In the course of 
thirty years,—that is, of unprecedented progress throughout 
the world, and as we have been showing, of marked advance 
in Ireland itself,—there has been no addition made to the 
tillage of Ireland. The explanation, of course, is, that under 
the régime of Free-trade, foreign competition in corn and roots 
proved too powerful to allow of extension. The Irish farmers 
‘therefore wisely turned their attention to the branch of their 
business in which their nearness to the market gave them 
decided advantage. In other words, they directed their 
energies to the breeding and fattening of cattle and the making 
of butter. ote 

On another page we publish a letter, in which very striking 
statistics are given of the increase in the stock of cattle im 
Ireland between 1841 and 1876, Whatever the reason, it will 
be noticed that there is no material increase in the number 
horses and mules. The subject is one that would lead us 
' altogether out of our way, if we were to enter upon it. — We 
|therefore content ourselves with noting the fact. Again, it 
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will be observed there is no increase in the number of swine. 
But in 1841 the population of Ireland numbered between 
two and three millions more than it does now, and there was 
no family so poor that did not keep a pig. Although, then, 
the aggregate number of pigs is nearly the same, they are 
owned by very much fewer people, and consequently the wealth 
of the several families, measured in swine, has increased. The 
number of asses has doubled. They are the beasts of burden 
of the smaller class of farmers, and their increase has a two- 
fold significance. It is due largely to the conversion of tillage 
into pasture-land, making it no longer necessary to keep so 
expensive an animal as a horse, and it is also due to the growth 
of well-being, which enables a class of people to keep a donkey 
who could not do so formerly. It is, however, in cattle and 
sheep that the great and noteworthy increase has taken place. 
The number of cattle has increased from 1,863,116 to 
4,113,693, or considerably more than doubled, and the num- 
ber of sheep has risen from 2,125,116 to 4,007,518, or all 
but doubled. We may add to our correspondent’s statement, 
what will bring out still more clearly the extraordinary 
increase which has taken place, that Ireland now pos- 
sesses a larger number of cattle than England, exclu- 
sive of Wales. He estimates that the whole of the Irish 
live-stock, if brought to market, would realise £58,561,641. 
If this be so, the value of the Irish live-stock has very 
nearly trebled in the five-and-thirty years. To which 
we may add, that if this estimate is right—and it does 
not appear excessive—the live-stock of Ireland is worth more 
than double the whole annual yield of the property of Ireland 
assessed to the Income-tax in 1874. In other words, Ireland’s 
wealth in live-stock is double her income from lands, houses, 
mines, railways, businesses, professions, and official incomes, 
owned by all persons with more than £100 a year. 





THE AMERICAN DEBT. 


HE chief financial event of the present week has been the 
publication of the prospectus of the new American 
Funding Loan. At an issue-price fractionally over par, this 
form of security will, beyond any doubt, find much favour 
with the British investing public, who are already largely in- 
terested in the Government Bonds of the United States. But 
the new Funding Loan has more than a money-market import- 
ance. It bears testimony to a remarkable advance in the 
financial policy of the Union, and with the maintenance of 
that policy the highest political interests are bound up. Only 
ten years ago the opinion of the shrewdest European financiers 
was that the United States, when the excitement of the war 
had spent itself, and the pressure of taxation only was felt, 
would be impatient under an unaccustomed burden, and would 
incline to rid themselves of it, or at least to lighten it at the 
expense of others on the first available opportunity. Never 
was there a miscalculation of motives more unjust, and at the 
same time more consistent with ordinary experience. The truth 
is that the European financier wholly misapprehended the view of 
the National Debt that was taken by the mass of the American 
people. The American view was simply this,—we almost quote 
the words in which an eminent American citizen once expressed 
his individual conviction :—“ We are as impatient of this Debt 
as your European peoples are of taxation. From our childhood 
we have been taught to believe that a heavy national debt is 
an oppression, a monarchical, a European institution, and we 
cannot bear to contemplate it as a permanent imposition upon 
American society. It is contrary to our political ideal, and we 
intend to pay it off, however hard the task may be. We feel 
it as a private gentleman feels a crushing mortgage on his 
estate.” In this spirit the Americans and their Government 
faced the difficulty of the Debt ten years ago. Its magnitude 
and the rapidity with which it had been piled up might have 
appalled the most stout-hearted of financiers. In 1860, when 
the national balance-sheet was made up, a few months before 
Lincoln’s election, the whole of the Federal liabilities were 
stated to be about £12,950,000; two years later, after 
fifteen months of war, the Debt had been multiplied 
more than eight-fold, and stood at 514,000,000 dollars, or 
£103,000,000. The average annual addition to the Debt 


during each of the four years following was close upon 
£120,000,000 ; and in 1866 the total burden was not less than 
2,783,425,879 dollars, or nearly £580,000,000 sterling. The 
greater part of this immense Debt bore interest at 6 per cent., 
and its actual pressure was therefore considerably heavier than 
that of our own indebtedness, though the nominal capital was 
about one-fourth less, 


The Americans, however, were not going to submit, as we 
have said, to such a permanent imposition upon their national 
energies. The reduction of the Debt became one of the 
principal and most popular elements of the Republican policy. 
During the first three years succeeding 1866, when the policy 
of paying off the Six-per-cent. bonds was initiated, the average 
yearly diminution of the burden was over £26,800,000, 
and in July, 1869, the aggregate Debt was a little under 
£500,000,000. In the following six years the rate of reduc- 
tion slackened, the average amount paid off yearly being from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000. Towards the close of last year the 
debt was computed to be something over £450,000,000, showing 
a gross reduction since 1866 of about 140 millions sterling, or 
£14,000,000 a year. And this reduction is seen to be a much 
more considerable effort than at first appears, when we look 
at the section of the Debt with which only it was concerned, 
Of the whole of the American Debt, as it is generally stated, 
the note-issues and other secondary obligations make up about 
one-quarter in nominal amount, and upon these neither the 
policy of repayment nor that of refunding has worked. The 
Debt, of which the interest is payable in coin, is the mass at 
which the Washington Treasury has unflinchingly and doggedly 
quarried away, and with the most notable results. After 
1869 the Debt bearing interest was £520,000,000, and now 
about £335,000,000, of which over £180,000,000 are six-per- 
cents., and the rest five-per-cents. At the close of the war 
almost the whole of the interest-bearing Debt consisted of six- 
per-cents., and it was not until 1870, when the character of 
the American Government for honesty had been established by 
its large repayments and its exactitude in meeting current 
obligations, that refunding began to be thought of as a practi- 
cable measure. 

At that time, however, it seemed certain that the securities 
of the United States could be placed upon the European mar- 
kets at or above par, and that, by a judicious financial policy, 
these bonds might be substituted, within a reasonable time, 
for such of the Five-twenties as would not be paid off. 
Legislative power was given to the Treasury to issue 
£100,000,000 of 5-per-cent bonds, payable at the pleasure of 
the United States Government after 1881 ; £60,000,000 of 
4i-per-cent. bonds payable after 1886, and £140,000,000 
of 4-per-cent. bonds payable after 1901. The first issue under 
this legislation is well known in all the European money- 
markets as the American Funded Loan, and its Five-per-cent. 
bonds have lately attained a very high price. Some ten 
months ago the Secretary of the Treasury disposed of the last 
portion of the authorised five-per-cent issue, calling in an 
equivalent amount of six-per-cent Five-twenty bonds. The 
Five-per-Cents. Loan now established themselves as one of the 
soundest of investments, and the Washington Treasury Depart-. 
ment was lately advised by the highest financial authorities 
in the United States that the issue of the 44-per-cents. 
might be profitably undertaken, in the present state of 
the money-market. Accordingly, arrangements were made 
with a “Syndicate” of financial firms for placing the new 
loan in Europe, and subscriptions have been invited at 103}, 
the price at which the Five-per-cent. bonds were currently 
quoted in Europe less than a year ago. There is little doubt 
that the whole of this issue of bonds will be speedily taken up, 
and will replace about one-third of the unredeemed Five-twenties. 
The credit of the Union will then be near the point at which 
the remainder of the “ Five-twenties ” will be refunded in 4- 
per-cent. bonds. This is a magnificent result of persistence 
in a fixed purpose, for American finance has been wretchedly 
unscientific, and its only quality which deserved, as it has won 
success, was the dogged perseverance with which people and 
Treasury alike insisted that a National Debt should not be a 
permanent institution. 





THE GREEKS IN THE EASTERN STRUGGLE. 


} oe official document which the Pasha, the Governor of 
Crete, has hastened to post up on every street-corner and 
dead-wall for the information of his charges, is not of a nature 
to encourage the Greeks to persevere in the ways of peace and 
neutrality. If any alleviation of the condition of the Hellenic 
population is to be brought about, it is plain that more than 
the natural justice and equity of the Porte must be appealed 
to. For answer to all the respectful petitioning of the 
Christian Members of the Cretan Assembly for an instalment 
of the reforms so solemnly guaranteed after the last rising, the 
unfortunate population now have the reply of the Grand 
Vizier before their eyes,and in that new product of Turkish 
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official style can recognise the unaltered and unalterable tradi- | the external policy of the Cabinet, has altered his course to 
tions of Turkish misrule and bad-faith. The document | open censure of its “ aimless neutrality’ and “ scandalous un. 
is Turkish, from the magniloquent fiction of its exor-| preparedness.” This attack appeared in the special organ of 
dium to the patent equivocation of its conclusions :—* It | Deligeorgis, the Jowrnal of the Debates; and now all the 
is known that the Imperial Government has never refused to | principal party papers, the Hour of Trikupis, the National 
consider the demands of the Cretans, and to do justice | Guard of Zaimis, &., are busy with the controversy. We 
where required...... As regards the requests of the | may safely say, however, that the lack of military preparation 
Christian delegates of the General Assembly for modifications | is what forms the real burthen of complaint, and not the mere 
of the fundamental law, they cannot be admitted. The | abstention from hostilities down to the present time. It is posi. 
Imperial firman was issued, not for the behoof of a single | tively stated that the foremost task of the Assembly, which ig 
element of the population, but for the advantage of all the | summoned to meet in a few days, will be the elaboration of 
inhabitants of the island, Moslem and Christian. It is not | comprehensive scheme for increasing the military strength of 
lawful, accordingly, for one element of the population to seek| the kingdom. It is unquestionable that the Greek Minister at 
alterations which would affect the position of the other.” In| Constantinople has been instructed to present remonstranceg 
other words, since justice to the Christians would deprive the | in relation to Hellenic grievances in Turkey which may easily 
Mussulman minority of ascendancy, and thus “ affect the posi- | develop a more serious character. Of course the main difficulty in 
tion” of the latter, the Christian grievances are to remain | forming conjectures on the probable action of the Greek 
unredressed. It is perhaps not altogether accidental that the | Government arises from the miserable squabbling policy of 
Envoy despatched with this message to the Cretan Vali was no | the Greek political parties. It is hard to say when anything 
other than Kadri Bey, the son-in-law of that Ismail Pasha; more worthy than a snug portfolio is the real object of a grand 
whose butcheries opened the first stage of the Cretan insurrec-| party display. In the present case, however, we may suspect 
tion of 1866. Asa reminder that further remonstrances might | that there is greater sincerity in the patriotic manifestations of 
draw down on the island the fate of Scio and Bulgaria, such a} Cabinet and Opposition. The outburst of Mussulman fanaticism 
choice had doubtless its significance. To make ready for| inthe Turkish population is always most marked when there are: 
contingencies, the Ottoman fleet is now cruising in Cretan | Christians at hand, on whom the murderous precepts of the 
waters, under Hobart Pasha, who has just tried to minimise} Koran can be exemplified, and the Hellenic inhabitants of 
Turkish crimes, with instructions to keep a general look-out | Epirus and Thessaly are the victims of outrages of the tradi- 
on the Greek sea-coast and on the isles of the Greek Archi-| tional Turkish description. In several districts the Greeks have 
pelago. been already compelled to take up arms against the swarms of 
It is not surprising that in view of the insolent disregard of | Bashi-Bazouks and other wretches who, in every quarter of 
its obligations shown by the Turkish Government of Crete, the| Turkey, have descended on the Christian population with 
popular feeling of independent Greece is becoming more and} more than the passive acquiescence of the regular Turkish 
more indisposed to persevere in a policy of selfish abstention. | authorities. At the same time, native Greek chiefs, who 
It is a curious feature of the national excitement that while| have made themselves a name in the Cretan insurrection, 
King George is believed to be under the deterrent influences} are beginning to depart once more for parts unknown, but 
of the English Tory Cabinet, the Queen, Olga, like a true | surmised, amid the cheers of crowds of well-wishers. Besides, 
daughter of the Russian Imperial House, is associated in the| the Greeks, with their usual shrewdness, are making the re- 
toasts and speeches of the popular party with the cause of the | flection that if the little States of Servia and Montenegro by 
emancipation of their Hellenic brethren. It is generally | themselves can task all the strength and all the barbarity of 
believed that the Queen has written to the Hetairia a letter | the Ottoman Empire, the balance might well be turned alto- 
declaring that she wished no longer to be called “ Queen of the| gether by throwing the Hellenic sword into the scale. One 
Hellenes,” if the Hellenes of to-day were going to hold back| way or another, it is plain that something must be done for 
from the universal Christian rising against Turkish oppression. | the Hellenic population in Turkey, as well as for the Slavs, 
* Better that her son Konstantinos should be a simple officer | The independent Hellenes feel keenly the wretched fate which 
in the Russian Guards, than ever reign over such a degenerate | weighs down the Greek provinces and islands abandoned by a 
people. Let, then, the Hellenes spring to arms, and by freeing | heartless and blundering diplomacy to the Turkish misrule, at 
every Hellenic province and island from the Turkish yoke,| the time when continental Hellas was emancipated. If the 
coneur in the deliverance of their co-religionists and their} Cretans are forced into another insurrection, as seems inevit- 
own.” This stirring legend may serve as an additional | able, it will be quite impossible for the Hellenic Government 
indication to Englishmen of the incalculable injury! to restrain its people. Human nature is sometimes too much 
which the Tory support of the worthless Turks has done to| for political considerations, and in regard to the Hellenes, as 
the prestige of Britain in every quarter of the East. A more | in regard to the Slavs, the Turks have revolted human nature 
serious symptom of the growing force of the anti-neutrality | beyond further endurance. 
current is to be found in the increasing vehemence of the 
attacks levelled by the Opposition parties on the cautious 
action of the Komunduros-Zaimis Cabinet. A recent corre- THE TOLL-BRIDGES. 
spondence in a Vienna semi-official paper may be quoted, out of | [T is impossible not to look upon much of the contemporary 
@ mass of authorities, as entitled to the more credit in conse- history of the Corporation of London with amazement 
quence of the reserved attitude of the Austrian Government :—| and curiosity, such a strange alternation does it present of 
“The Hellenic Government and people,” says the Political| strong common-sense and public spirit and of short-sighted 
Correspondence, “have hitherto carefully avoided any partici-| and fatuous stupidity. We are often inclined to think that 
pation, direct or indirect, in the conflict raging in their neigh-| the laws of descent must have been reversed since the remote 
bourhood. But the nearer the moment approaches in which | days from which the City orators are so fond of reminding us 
an intervention of the Powers seems to be inevitable, the more| that its charters and privileges date. In those dim and 
conscious must the Greek Government become of the responsi- | venerable times, we remember, that it took three generations 
bility imposed on it by the fact of thenumbers of men of Greek | from an Alderman to produce a feather-head, such as “ Wamba, 
faith and Greek blood who live under the Turkish rule...... which was the son of Witless, which was the son of Weather- 
It must not be forgotten how the Hellenes in Turkey find| brain, which was the son of an Alderman ;” whereas the 
themselves situated. From Thessaly and Macedonia accounts | Alderman of to-day would seem rather to have inherited the 
are continually arriving of robberies, murders, violations, and | wilfulness and recklessness of several generations of Witlesses 
extortions by the Mussulman inhabitants against the Greek|and Weatherbrains. It is scarcely twelve months since the 
population, which, though they may be officially denied by Mr.| Corporation were receiving well-earned congratulations from 
Disraeli, are none the less credited im Greece... ... The | the Commons Protection Soeiety, and all who had done battle 
apparent inactivity of the Greek Government in face of these | for the preservation of open spaces in the Metropolitan district, 
Outrages is only the result of wise prevision. When the crisis|for their spirited action in the matter of Epping Forest. 
arises, through the folly and ingratitude of the Turkish states-| Hostile criticism was silenced for the moment, and people in 
men, or through the intervention of diplomacy, Greece will| general began to think that, after all, the interests of the three 
know what to do.” It is likely, however, that this guarded | millions of their fellow-citizens who have swarmed round the 
policy is fast getting too tame for the demands of the Greek | old City bounds might be left at least as safely in their hands 
people, now that the enormities of the Ottoman rule are| as in any other. And then, while the applause is still in their 
becoming so horribly apparent every day. ears, comes up the question of freeing the remaining Toll- 
Deligeorgis, the principal leader of the Opposition, who| bridges over the Thames. The cold fit seizes the Corporation, 
used to observe a perfectly tranquil attitude in respect to| and Wamba-like, they seem to take a pleasure in showmg that 
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they cannot be relied on, but will still act, as they have so 
often done, on the wayward freak or caprice of the moment. 

The history of the question may be told very shortly, and is 
instructive of its kind. It was raised forty years ago, but the 
first step was not gained until the year 1855, when a Bill was 
introduced, and a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
recommended, that the bridges over the Thames connecting the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey should be freed, “ by means 
of a rate to be levied upon the whole district to be benefited.” 
Between that time and the Session of 1876 two more Bills had 
been introduced with this object, and three Committees had 
reported unanimously that the bridges ought to be freed; the 
Corporation of London had passed resolutions to the same 
effect ; a Society had been established to get the work finished, 
and it had been practically begun by “ The Kew and other 
Bridges Act, 1869,” under which Kingston and Kew Bridges 
had been freed, the necessary funds for this purpose having 
been taken from the duties levied under “ The Coal and Wine 
Duties Continuance Acts.” There remained Waterloo, Vaux- 
hall, Battersea, and Putney Bridges to be dealt with, besides 
the foot-bridge at Charing Oross, the remaining toll foot- 
bridge at Cannon Street being left in charge of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, which had been at the 
expense of its construction. Note here, that not a single 
one of the Bridges intended to be freed is situate within the 
City limits. This being the state of the case, the “ Toll- 
Bridges (River Thames) Bill ” was introduced at the beginning 
of the late Session, two members of the Corporation, Sir James 
Lawrence and Alderman MacArthur, having charge of it, under 
the most favourable auspices, and with every chance of settling 
the question finally and satisfactorily. The Bill proposed to 
follow the recommendation of the Committee of 1855, and to 
effect its object by a rate on the whole district to be benefited. 
Accordingly, the district selected was that of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, with the rural parts of the counties of Middle- 
sex and Surrey added. It was read a first time and referred 
to a Select Committee, which sat as early as March, and after 
taking evidence from all parties interested, including the City, re- 
ported the Metropolitan Board District to be the proper area for the 
rate by which the compensation-money should be raised, but that 
future repairs should be done by the Counties. To this the Coun- 
ties objected, on the ground that repairs might include the cost of 
rebuilding the Bridges, which they would not undertake; but 
they offered to contribute between them £2,400 a year, the 
average cost of repairing the present bridges, if the Board 
would undertake the whole management, and future rebuild- 
ing of such of the bridges as might hereafter need it. 
This compromise was accepted by the promoters, and the 
Metropolitan Board, and the Bill was read a second time, 
amended, and referred to another Select Committee, to see that 
it was properly carried into effect. 

But now, at the eleventh hour, the Corporation intervened, 
and appeared before the Committee, insisting, not that any 
amendments proposed by them should be considered, which 
would have been reasonable, but that the Bill should be thrown 
out, on the technical ground that its form had been materially 
altered since the second reading, and that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had been substituted for the Commissioners 
named in the original Bill. The Committee, however, after 
hearing all the City had to urge (their Council, however, re- 
fusing to do anything more than raise the technical objection) 
settled the Bill, and reported it, and thereupon the Corporation 
had recourse to the extreme measure of opposing it in the House 
in its last stage. The Lord Mayor gave notice of a motion to 
postpone the Committee of the whole House for two months, 
equivalent, in July, to its absolute rejection. At this point 
the Speaker intervened, and suggested, that as the main objec- 
tion of the Corporation was as to the altered form of the Bill, 
the Standing Orders Committee should decide whether it could 
be allowed to proceed. It was accordingly referred to them, and 
they condoned the alleged non-compliance with standing orders, 
and reported that the Bill should be allowed to proceed. Thus 
every constitutional authority had declared in favour of the 
Bill, but the Lord Mayor, protesting that he was acting in a 
strictly representative character only, refused to withdraw his 
motion, the end of the Session came, and the Bill was lost. 
So, in a word, the City, through its chief magistrate in the 
House of Commons, by a stubborn use of the forms of the 
House— which in July place all Bills but those of the 
Government at the mercy of faction—has taken upon itself 
to throw over a reform which is eagerly desired by the 
Metropolitan public, which has the cordial support of the 
Magistrates and Members for both the Metropolitan counties 


|and of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the principle of 
| which has been fixed by one Committee and the details 

settled by another, which the Speaker and the Committee on 
| Standing Orders have declared should be allowed to proceed, and 

lastly, to the substantial merits of which the Corporation itself 
| has repeatedly testified, and which was in charge of two of its 
members. It is scarcely possible that purblind obstructiveness 
can go further. 

We have heard their jealousy of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works alleged in excuse of the course taken by the Corpora- 
tion. If it be so, their jealousy had better take some other 
method of showing itself, or it will drive every Metropolitan 
interest into the camp of their rivals. Another excuse is, that 
London Bridge must be shortly widened, or a new bridge built 
within the City bounds, and the Corporation wish the cost of 
this to be thrown on the same area which is to be rated for 
the Toll-bridge compensation. Very possibly they may so wish, 
but they should consider in what light the proposal to shunt 
such a liability, by a body which boasts itself, in its cups and 
out of them, to be the oldest and richest municipality in the 
world, will appear to all but Aldérmen and Common Councillors. 
As well-wishers to the Corporation—who are, after all, the in- 
heritors of great traditions—we trust they may find some better 
reasons for their recent conduct during the Recess, or that 
they may take a very different line with regard to the Toll- 
Bridges Bill in the Session of 1877. 








M. DE MUN. 
N ACAULAY, in one of his best known essays, praises the 
I Church of Rome for the power it possesses of utilising all 
human powers, including even those abnormal mental forces 
whose origin seems so closely akin to insanity. She can, with 
equal readiness, use a Mrs. Fry ora Sister Louise. The statement 
is correct even now, when Rome has lost through a process of 
ossification many of her capacities; but it is not true, and for 
centuries never has been true, as regards one of the highest forms 
of mental power. Rome has trouble, much'trouble, in utilising 
the original and self-derived capacity which we call genius, 
and especially genius which displays itself in novel or far-reaching 
thought, or in political acumen of the highest and most far-sighted 
kind. Supposing, for instance, that M. de Mun, the Catholic 
Cavalryman just re-elected to the French Assembly, after his 
election had been invalidated for the use of Clerical influences, 
should prove to be what his friends anticipate—a man who, to the 
implicit faith of a crusader, an inquisitor, or a hermit, adds an 
oratory persuasive and burning as that of M. Gambetta, and an in- 
sight into affairs like that of M. Thiers,—and what a melancholy fate 
will his be ! He will be welcomed by the Church he loves, petted by 
the clergy whose function he respects, reverenced by the enemies 
whom he desires to convert or to subdue, will be worshipped 
till unconsciousness can no longer remain to him, and perhaps 
succeed till he feels, like Wesley, that the seal of God is set upon 
his mission. And, nevertheless, the little rift within the lute, the 
faint division between his Church and hin, is as certain as hisdeath. 
No mind as strong as his is supposed, perhaps erroneously, to be, 
no organisation as finely strung as his certainly is, can be wholly 
without originality, without the self-dependence which in a 
Romanist layman is called self-will, without that desire of pro- 
duction which in the politician is a wish and in the artist a sovereign 
passion. There will come a time, a speedy time, when M. de Mun 
will dream dreams, when he will see efforts which his Church might 
make, lines of policy on which she might enter, causes which she 
might befriend, and see also achievements which he himself might 
perform, and guidance which he himself might give, and when he 
will see also that the great corporate entity that he worships is not 
with him, that the Papacy recoils before its defender, that Rome 
is hesitating, doubting, frowningly forbidding. It must be so 
from the very theory of his Church, which, considered as divine, 
is changeless and unalterable as an individual never can be, too 
securely fixed on the rock of Peter to need the aid of genius,— 
genius! what is that, in its loftiest manifestations, compared with 
inspiration as Rome views it ?—too lofty in her mission ever to feel 
the need or even to recognise the virtue of gratitude to her 
friends. Why should she be grateful, when the utmost expendi- 
ture of the whole man, his means, his capacities, bis affections, is 
but her simplest right? And it must be so from the very con- 
stitution of his Church, which, considered as human, is governed 
by old men full of immovable traditionary opinions, obliged to 
govern a world so vast that the smallest change may have far- 
reaching effects, and fettered at every turn, not by their own 
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ignorance, though the Italian Cardinals in particular are often 
strangely ignorant, but by their own deep knowledge of the mighty 
ignorance of masses of those for whom they have to labour 
and to think. The genius who has discerned that 
Rome might gain, say, merely for illustration, by limiting 
the use of certain methods of exciting religious emotion, 
such as setting up images, or who felt as by intuition that 
her swerve in politics should be to the democratic side, or who 
imagined that she might advance the cause of morals, say, by 
bringing the sin of drunkenness more conspicuously to the front, 
must convince old men satisfied with their system, dreading new 
developments as involving consequences not plumbed even by the 
endless experience of Rome, and keenly aware that they have to 
think for countries where the images would be missed, where De- 
mocracy and Scepticism are inseparable, or where the hereditary 
thirst for liquor is so strong that to prohibit it would but debauch 
the consciences of the faithful. Rome has not to govern France, 
but France and Ecuador; not to convince Londoners only, but 
Londoners, Neapolitans, and the Turkish clans who, under the name 
of Miridites, unite the worship of the Papacy and the service of the 
Khalif. Some day or other M. de Mun, like Montalembert, like 
Lamennais, like many a genius who has hoped to unite Liberalism 
and Catholicism, and has been cautioned against self-zeal, or who 
has pressed too far the claims of his Church to ascendancy in all de- 
partments of life, and has been warned against ‘lack of discretion,” 
will find that he and Rome are parting, parting, parting, till the 
rift is visible to them both, till the mother censures, cautions, and 
menaces, till the child must either give way or proclaim that im- 
possibility in the Church of Rome, that he is full-grown, and 
independent. 

That is a painful moment, even for a Protestant like Wesley, 
though he can found a sect and still remain undamned; 
but for the Romanist of genius it must be torture beyond 
description. If he still fully believes, if he accepts the divinity 
of his Church as we all, Protestants, Catholics, sceptics, or 
materialists, accept something, be it only that matter is inde- 
structible—and that, though Protestants are incredulous, is the 
state of mind of many cultivated Catholics—there is nothing for 
him but submission, and with it meek resignation to the loss of 
the powers of which he is most conscious. The resignation may 
be perfect, the submission complete, but out of both must spring 
a sense of error, a loss of self-confidence, a belief that the thought, 
or the speech, or the line of action which has provoked Rome, 
is a temptation to be resisted, that may be favourable to moral 
well-being, but must be fatal to energy, and above all, to true 
originality. Mr. Bright, as true Catholic, might, under an order 
from the Vatican, believe that Free-trade was morally evil, might 
even make a speech showing that it was evil, and recanting economic 
errors ; but the power of his oratory, the weight of his movement, the 
fire of his heart, would be gone, and -he would be comparatively 
powerless. Man turns his back on his moral self, but seldom or 
never on his intellectual self. Or if, as is more usually the case, 
some shade of doubt crossed the Catholic orator’s mind, some 
suspicion that these old Italians who thwart him must be wrong, 
some gleam of uncertainty whether obedience or resistance is the 
dictate of conscience, his fate must be even more sad ; for he must 
question the utility and even the moral right of all his own best past, 
of all that has charmed him to believe himself a special agent of 
heaven. We speak, of course, of the Catholic who doubts with- 
out disbelieving. He must become a kind of new man, wanting 
alike new powers and new experience, neither of which can be 
forthcoming. In either case, accepting or doubting, he must 
have pain, pain of the sort that brings with it partial paralysis of 
power. It must be with him as when a great painter, convinced 
that his genius is for landscape, convinced also that landscape is 
of all forms of art the most valuable to man, is also convinced 
that for him, for him individually, conscience has ruled that 
only in the highest religious art can there be righteous- 
ness, a state of mind not unknown in either Italian or 
Spanish Art history. He may be certain that he is right—as, for 
instance, if his sacrifice is in expiation—may have neither doubt 
nor rebelliousness to contend with in his mind; and yet his 
power, unwillingly exercised on a strange field, will be found to 
have departed. He will be less than he was before, no longer 
genius, but only painter. It has often been noted by historians 


that Kings, however intensely Catholic, have always betrayed on 
points some impatience of Rome, some feeling that her claims 
interfered with other sacrednesses, like their own divine right, or 
their own direct responsibility to God—the thought a King loses 


of genius who devotes his originality, in all heartiness, and sin- 
cerity, and worship, to the cause of a power which cannot change, 
or doubt, or think any individual’s support, be he Czar, or poet, 
or statesman, worth a deflection from her way. He is human, she ig 
divine ; and his part is a subjection in which ultimately effusive 
power must belost. He can keep down impatience, can even regard 
it asa temptation ; but in suppressing himself he must suppress also 
what of himself is most effective for his work, because also most 
divine. Montalembert, had he lived, would have accepted Infalli- 
bility, but it must have been as man accepts a new revelation 
through science of the hostility of nature, as absolutely true, but 
not conducing to the renewal, still less the perfecting, of his human 
energies. The potato-cultivator does not deny the Colorado 
beetle, but he does not cultivate the more eagerly or preach the 
potato more energetically because of its existence. If we under- 
stand M. de Mun at all—and our opportunities have been limited 
—the rift will not come to him in that way, but in a zeal and 
fury of conviction, a desire to go past Rome in energy and also 
in singleness of purpose, which, Rome being, as we have said, 
governed by the old, may very speedily end in that lament for 
lukewarmness at head-quarters which saps confidence as rapidly 
as lament for obstinacy or over-zeal. Be that as it may, if the 
Count is the man his admirers believe, the rift will open in some 
direction, and open soon; and in the certainty that it must open 
is the greatest existing weakness of Rome. 





THOMAS AIRD. 

4 VIGOROUS effort is evidently about to be made to revive 
L the ‘‘ glories ”"—or, to speak more accurately, the ‘ glorious 
days "—of the old Edinburgh school of literature. Mr. Skelton 
has condensed the ‘* Noctes Ambrosiane” into what he chooses 
to call a ‘comedy ;” and it is at least reported that a new edition 
will be issued of the works of Thomas Aird, the longest-lived of 
Wilson’s disciples. Aird, indeed, died only a few months ago, at 
the age of seventy-four, and the fact of such an event passing 
almost unnoticed is itself a proof that these ‘ glorious days” 
stand somewhat in need of reviving. For with all respect to 
Wilson and Hogg, generally considered the Dii Majores of the 
Edinburgh Pantheon, we are inclined to think, after an ‘‘ Hourin 
a Library,” spent in perusing afresh the three little volumes which 
contain Aird’s life-work—and it might even be said, considering 
the intensity of the man, his life-blood,—that he deserves better 
of posterity than any of the Wilsonians except De Quincey, who, 
besides, belonged to the coterie only temporarily and by accident, 
and of whom the portrait in the ‘“‘ Noctes” is a lamentable and 
not even laughable caricature. 

For one thing, Aird, although he lived and died in Scotland— 
and, if we mistake not, never saw London, and although one of 
his volumes, ‘* The Old Bachelor,” deals almost entirely with the 
lights and shades of Scottish life and character—is a cosmopolitan 
Scot. He had no fellowship, as, we fear, both Wilson and Hogg 
had, with that insufferable nuisance of modern times, the 
Scotch patriot, who, in spite of Mr. Freeman, and even of Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Hill Burton, considers the kilt the true 
national costume, and persists in going in it to Thistle Balls and 
the dinners of Caledonian Associations, where, over a jorum of 
the ‘‘national beverage,” for which, in reality, he has no liking, 
he raves out the Roebuck refrain,—‘‘ We are the best breed in 
the whole world.” Aird does not even write in the Scotch 
dialect ; the bulk of his poems are on other than Scotch subjects ; 
his prose sketches of scenery, life, and character are Words- 
worthian in essence; content with what he himself styles ‘ the 
silent magnanimity of Nature and her God,” he does not 
attempt to prove that God intended Nature for the special 
delectation and glorification of Scotsmen. Then, agai, 
Aird, although he had not Wilson’s rushing eloquence, 
and was incapable of taking so comprehensive a survey 
of Nature, strikes us as having a purer love of it and as ex- 
pressing that love in a more delicate form. There are many 
fine descriptions of scenery in the ‘ Noctes,” but yet these seem 
tainted, if not positively suffused, with a sort of colossal caddish- 
ness. There is a picnic odour about them, and although Mr. Spencer 
has somewhere described a picnic as a temporary return to a state 
of nature, it is a return with the odious accompaniments of 
Foker’s Entire, jam puffs, and ham sandwiches; and similarly, 
when we read any of the ‘“‘ Shepherd’s” descriptions of scenery, 
we cannot help suspecting that he had fortified himself for 
the occasion with half a barrel of oysters and the ortho- 
dox number of “tumblers,” and so having attained a good 








last—or their own duty to the subjects committed to their charge; 
and a similar impatience must come sooner or later to the man 


opinion of himself, was ready to be generous in his esti- 
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mate of Nature. Aird, on the other hand, seems to go into 
the presence of Nature as Dr. Johnson wished to go into the 
presence of his Maker, sober ; he kisses her hand respectfully, and 
his kiss is to the kiss of Wilson, what the caress of a lover fresh 
from the smoking-room isto that of the blooming, well-nurtured girl 
whom he salutes in the garden. Perhaps no poet of our century, 
not even Wordsworth, was so constantly intoxicated with Nature, 
and with what in man—his life, his death, his elementary passions 
—is most natural, as Aird. To him a “glorious day” was one 
spent amidst the summer woods,— 
“ Haunting their tangled depths with curious eye, 

Watching the wild folk of the leafy world, 

From beetledom below to the high flight 

Of shooting doves that shave the limpid air.” 
And the only stimulant he required was a glance at an old country 
churchyard spreading its graves to the sun, and the refreshment 
it afforded of the prospect of death swallowed up in victory. 

Aird cannot be better described than as the virgo intacta of the 
Wilsonian school. We know of his life—occupied chiefly in 
editing a weekly newspaper in the small country town of Dumfries 
—that it was an unconscious reduction into practice of the ‘‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ ;” that he never made any stumbles into “ sensual 
mire ;” that so resolutely did he keep himself in moral quarantine, 
that he would not read works of the class of ‘‘ Tom Jones ;” and 
that, as might be expected of one nurtured on the severely 
simple Calvinism of the Scotch peasant, and yet tremblingly 
sensitive to all natural influences, his religion was, in the lan- 
guage of Joubert, ‘not a theology, nor a theosophy, but a 
discipline, a law, a yoke, an indissoluble engagement.” And 
Aird’g poetry was, if ever there were such, the acting-out 
of acreed, It is all purity, reverence, faith in the Unseen,—and 
in the Presbyterian standards; so far from its being fleshly, it is 
scarcely even flesh-and-blood, and the perfection of his virtue 
has occasionally a cold and statuesque look. The character of 
the man comes out curiously in the poem by which, on account 
of its almost Miltonic grandeur, he is at present best known, 
+*The Devil’s Dream on Mount Aksbeck.” You may know a 
poet by the Devil he portrays—it means, as a rule, an agglomera- 
tion and exaggeration of all the possibilities of wickedness within 
himself. Aird'’s Devil is like Aird, every inch a gentleman ; he is 
not the Fiend of Goethe or the Mephistopheles of Marlowe, the 
tempter ever at the ear, who trades upon the petty rather than 
the presumptuous sins of mankind, who wears the vestments of an 
angel of light, and delights to take the réle of ‘an old Fran- 
ciscan friar” because “that holy shape becomes a devil best.” 
On the contrary, he is the devil of Milton, a kind of magnified 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a rebel against the Almighty who has, in- 
deed, been worsted, and bears the scars of defeat on his forehead, 
but who has yet ‘‘a proud immortal eye,” carries on his hopeless 
war in the open field, and combats the foes of Christianity with 

“ The swart and turbaned train 

That far had pushed the Moslem faith and peopled well his reign.” 
Aird is at his stiffest, rather than his best, in his religious 
poems, such as his ‘* Demoniac,” and “ Tales of the Siege of 
Jerusalem,” and in his ‘“ Religious Characteristics ;” and he is 
freest in such sketches as the ‘‘Summer and Winter Days,” 
‘Frank. Sylvan,” and ‘* The Swallow,” and the prose ‘ saunter- 
ings” of his ‘Old Bachelor.” Those portions of his writings 
which deal with natural scenery may be said to be accurate photo- 
graphs, with the colouring contributed by the pencil of imagina- 
tion, and as such they are as deserving of study as anything 
Wordsworth ever wrote. 

Aird was not much of a philosopher, and knew but little of the 
‘“*fairy tales of sciences,” but he had a firm faith in the “ long 
result of time ;” for, to quote his fine conceit,— 

“The Boundless One, not to be missed 
Of man, became a mannerist.” 
Next, indeed, to his faithful representations of Nature, is his 
Shakespearian power of giving a large idea in few and pregnant 
words, as when he says of Genius,— 
‘“* Wonders from the familiar start 
In thy decisive light ;” 
or when he closes the tenderest of all his poems, ‘‘ My Mother's 
Grave,” instinct with reverent love, by saying,— 
“O, ask this heart for monument, 
And mine shall be a large content.” 

We shall have accomplished our present purpose if we induce 
‘any of our readers to spend an hour in “‘ discovering ” Thomas 
Aird; and the neo-Wilsonians should give their first niche in 
their rebuilt temple to a poet who is, if not the Scottish Dante, 


the Scottish Landor, who, moreover, has the good sense never 
to thrust his nationality upon us to the prejudice of his poetry. 





CHILI. 
IHE free and independent Republic of Chili,—it dearly loves 
the title which records its hard-won triumph over the grim, 
grasping, grudging Spaniards who held and hated it so long,—is 
fifty yearsold. The situation of the Republic of Chili is perhaps the 
most romantic and picturesque of those which the great condor, 


-| poised in the pure air about the Andes’ heights, surveys from a 


point where, as Professor Orton tells us, his vision has a range of ten 
thousand square miles over which to rove. From the stern barrier 
of Mount Moreno to the stormy point of Horn stretches, along 
a coast-line of two thousand miles, a broad valley, whose bounds 
are set landwards by the most extensive range of mountains in the 
world, ard almost the loftiest, and seawards by the vastest of 
all the oceans. ‘The giant warders stand between the broad 
valley and the eastern world ; its northern desert-tracts, where 
incalculable wealth hides itself in the recesses of the earth, 
but human life cannot be supported on its surface, so that 
the fertile country has to feed the mining provinces at great cost 
of toil; its fair central fields, fruit and cereal-bearing; its pas- 
toral austral districts, with harbours, and rivers whose banks 
are forests, and where great coal-fields indicate industries 
in the future,—all these face the vast, untroubled South 
Pacific. How utter was the seclusion of Chili, how slum- 
berous its life, we know from some old books of travel, 
written by men who reached the treasure-laden strip of earth 
between the mountains and the ocean by the dreary voyage round 
Cape Horn, or plodded thither by way of the treacherous jungles 
and dismal swamps of Panama. Its seclusion has only a geographical 
significance now-a-days, and its slumberous life has been roused to 
wholesome activity, with sound principles of action and honourable 
aims. The valley, which is once-and-a-half larger than Italy, with a 
climate like that of Italy, has happily the great mountains between 
it and the other Republics, the black-sheep of the Western world ; 
and any political troubles of its own would be readily settled, because 
the seat of Government is central, and its forces could easily operate 
along the shore. When the dreams of the Chilians are realised, 
and there is a railway across the Andes, whose passes in the old 
times were known only to the plodding beasts of the country,— 
the alpaca, the llama, and the guanaco,—their coast may become 
a vast landing-wharf for all the ‘ notions’ of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. The Transandine Railway is a very bold conception ; it 
includes a two-mile tunnel through hard rock and the covering- 
in of large portions of the road from the assaults of avalanches and 
snowdrift, and it is not likely to be carried out speedily ; but mean- 
time the Transandine telegraph-line, which has been working for 
some years,—its wires are conveyed across the mountains on stone 
pillars, and in the more exposed portions carried underground,— 
is an achievement to think of with respect. It isa promise of what 
shall be in the secluded coast-country, with its back to the world, 
whose desert-frontier is in the tropic of Capricorn, whose most 
recent settlement at Punta Arenas, where they trade in seal and 
guanaco-skins and in the feathers of the ostriches which the 
Patagonians hunt down with their cruel bolas, is the southernmost 
civilised community in existence, whose capital city is one of 
palaces and Paris fashions, and whose people though they don’t 
like our language and despise our taste, claim to be considered 
‘the English of South America.” They do resemble us in certain 
respects,—they prefer solvency as a rule, and they like to keep 
the military budget at the lowest safe figure. 

In contrast with the incomprehensible and innumerable “ revo- 
lutions” which have rendered the South-American Kepublics 
ridiculous to the outer world, it is pleasant to know that Chili 
has been peacefully prosperous since 1852; that “ militarism” 
has steadily declined since that date, at which the “ rebellion ” of 
General Cruz was suppressed ; and that minding their own business, 
—that business being of an essentially peaceful description,—is 
the abiding occupation of the Chilians. ‘The successive Presidents, 
who have been civilians, keep the force as low as possible, and 
they show no special favour to military rank. ‘The service” 
has none of those charms with which it is bedecked to the youth- 
ful fancy in European countries. Its duties are of a strictly 
prosaic kind, mostly directed to watching the Araucanian frontier- 
line—for the “‘ Indians” are the chronic trouble of Chili,—and 
chasing the bands of cattle-lifters who come over the border. 
The Chilian army is, nevertheless, an efficient little force, held 
well in hand for any emergency, and the Araucanian Indians 
probably owe their longish lease—for aborigines at this time of 





day,—of lands, liberty, and life to the disinclination of the autho- 
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rities to raise a force sufficient to sweep them, as their less lucky 
kinsmen in the northern latitudes are being swept, from their 
hunting-plains. 

The country, like Ireland, is an agricultural valley; like Ire- 
land, too, it needs manufactures for its prosperity. Little 
more than one-fourth of its soil is cultivated, and its popu- 
lation at the last census, in 1875, numbered only 2,300,000. 
Central Chili, with the capital city, Santiago, and Valparaiso, 
the largest commercial emporium of the South Pacific, is in 
every sense the heart and soul of the country. It contains the 
largest estates, yields the most abundant produce, and supports 
the bulk of the population. The Government seems to go some- 
what faster than the people in matters of the higher education. 
The more influential classes are lukewarm about it, and the Con- 
servatory of Music, Academy of Painting, and School of Sculp- 
ture and Architecture are doing little to justify their respective 
places on the Estimates. In the curriculum of the Government 
schools, ‘‘ urbanidad,”—or urbanity, good-manners—holds a place, 
and most travellers in Chili agree in recognising that the people 
exhibit the influence of that item in their demeanour out of school. 

The Chilian peasantry in the central districts are a restless 
race, given much to emigration to the mining provinces and to 
hiring themselves as navvies on the railway lines and other 
public works in various parts of the Republic. Those who have 
it in their power to move about in this way are ‘ peones ;” the 
settled peasantry are ‘inquilinos,” and live under a system 
which, at a first glance, seems to resemble the abolished serfage 
of the Russian peasants, but is not in reality so degraded 
and hopeless, and is likewise passing into desuetude, the 
*¢inquilino” being gradually transformed into a salaried 
labourer, for whom a cottage and patch of garden are pro- 
vided, as on many English estates. The “‘inquilino” is dis- 
tinctly a free man, however humble his status among his class ; 
and the corvée, or unpaid service, which is the distinctive feature 
of the system called ‘‘ inquilinaje,” is a result of the Chilian land 
division and tenure, which present many of the evils long familiar 
to us as grievances in Ireland. There are no peasant-proprietors 
or small tenants holding leases of any duration ; the land, held in 
large estates, is the luxury of the few; but it is well to know 
that the law of division of property must before long multiply 
the number of smaller holdings. The “ inquilino” is a resident 
peasant, who cultivates the land and does forced labour for his 
‘*rancho,” its amount and conditions varying according to the 
customs of different estates, or to voluntary agreement. No 
written contract exists between the landlord or his repre- 
sentative and the ‘inquilino,” and the worst feature of 
the system is that the former has unconditional power 
of ejectment, while the latter has no sufficient correspond- 
ing liberty to leave. ‘In theory,” says Mr. Rumbold, in his 
admirable report upon the condition of Chili from which we 
are taking these facts, ‘‘the tacit contract existing between 
the employer and the employed is terminable at any time at 
the will of either party, but in practice the ‘‘inquilino” is 
in too defenceless a position to be able freely to exercise his 
undoubted right to quit the estate. Further, the powers held 
by many of the “‘ hacendados” (landowners) as ‘‘subdelegados,” 
or **comandantes de policia,” would be sufficient to quell any 
excessive velleity of independence on the part of the “‘ inquilino.” 


The evil, however, is righting itself ; scarcity of labour is turning the | 


scale in favour of the ‘ inquilinos ;” but the obligation of unpaid 
toil by ‘los brazos obligados” is still fully recognised and en- 
forced. In all the material conditions of their lives, the “‘ peones ”’ 
and the ‘inquilinos ” are all worse off than the Russian serfs ever 
were; as badly off as the coolies in the Ceylonese “lines.” They 
are allowed no wine, beer, or meat; they live on haricot-beans 


and unleavened bread ; they work thirteen hours a day under a | 


scorching sun, with wonderful endurance for long spells, and then 
give way to bursts of intemperance which sadly waste their small 


ing and invincible shelter of the snow-capped Andes; whose cor- 

dilleras, rich with the treasures which Humboldt catalogued, rise in, 
| grand gradations from the plateau, and help the sun to make for 
Santiago, with the assistance of the distant ocean, a climate as per- 
fect as any in the world. Santiago is an expensive place and luxuri- 
| ous, the desire of the Chilian heart is towards her, and she is the 
delight of his eyes, with her broad thoroughfares, her stately 
| dwellings, her grand promenades. Ease and exclusiveness are her 
| characteristics ; the old Spanish orthodoxy dwells there, also 
| elegance and sprightliness purely French. Santiago is as well 
beloved, as carefully tended, as trimly dressed, as Paris itself; 
and the beautiful Chilian ladies tread its pavements in the latest 

Parisian attire, or drive through its broad streets, by lines of 
Parisian-seeming hotels, and convents with white gleaming walls, 
in carriages which might do for the muster in the Bois. And they 
can look up at the Andes, and in the sultry noon-day quiet 
the great birds may go sailing by on their way to the South 
Pacific. A splendid, ambitious city, with a memory of a horrible 
disaster hanging about it; with a Maélstrom-like tendency to 
attract and engulph fortunes and lives; with contrasts of wealth 
and poverty as dreadful as those we can see any day in London ; 
a city which is a triumph and a snare, a great monument to the 
‘‘ trabajo y cordura,” or work and shrewd sense, which have made 
Chili what that praiseworthy Republic is; but a city which would 
do well to consider its extravagant ways, and be wise, after the 
example of Valparaiso. The sea-board city is growing steadily 
in prosperity, from thrift as well as toil. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—»___—. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY ON A BEATEN TRACK, 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
The ‘ Castalia.’—Hail, Competition, heavenly maid! Here is a 
discovery in naval architecture which must, through the almost 
entire suppression of one of the chief discomforts of travel, 
increase enormously the number of passengers to the places of 
arrival and departure of the vessel which practically illustrates 
it, consequently the traffic of the three railways which have the 
monopoly of conveying those passengers. Consequently, the 
‘“‘ enlightened self-interest” of the Companies which own those 
three railways has led them to throw every obstacle in 
the way of such passengers. Enlightened self-interest forbids 
them to run trains for the starting of the ‘ Castalia,’ and compels 
passengers to start over-night from London for Dover, and 
deliver themselves over to the tender mercies of the Lord Warden 
and its congeners. The same enlightened self-interest of the 
railway companies compels those travellers who are not able 
to walk to the end of the pier at Dover to charter a cab, 
the enlightened self-interest of whose driver leads him to 
charge half-a-crown for jolting them over the rails of the 
pier. Arrived at Calais, a fresh manifestation of the same 
enlightened self-interest awaits the traveller in the shape of a 
walk along the pier, till he reaches the cab in which he has to 
proceed to the station, passing by the train of which he is for- 
bidden to avail himself,—all which proves the blessings of a 
sound political economy, and illustrates those ‘‘ economic har- 
monics” which by the clash of conflicting self-interests provide, 
as our masters tell us, so admirably for the comfort of the con- 
sumer and for his purse. Who would dare suggest that any pre- 
concert could do better? Who would dare dream of applying 
any pressure to the South-Eastern, the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, the Chemin de Fer du Nord, so as to compel bodies which 
exist by the will of the public to provide, according to the dic- 
| tates of the public interest, and not of their own self-interest, for 





| the comfort of the public? Avaunt, the heresy! hail, Competi- 
tion, heavenly maid, twice hail ! 


Brussels.—Revisiting Brussels after many years of absence, I 











earnings. They are, however, singularly healthy, and their condition | 
is improving, not, according to Mr. Rumbold, from the pressure |am struck by the confutation which it gives to the last argu- 
of democratic opinion—Chili is the most aristocratic of Repub- | ment of French Imperialism,—the Haussmannic argument, as it 
lics—but owing to the initiative of the upper-classes. This is a| may be termed. To those who think that the transformation of 
good hearing, for one of the best known characteristics of the | Paris within the Imperial period could not have taken place but 
social life of the secluded coast-country between the Pacific and | for the coup d'état, I would say,—see Brussels. Here is a city 
the Andes used to be the inhuman want of sympathy, the complete which within the same period bas grown and improved at least 
severance between the rich and the poor. /as much as Paris, carried out public works at least as extensive, 

The fabled city in the heart of Africa, whose silver roofs erected new public buildings at least as important, without an 
and palm-bordered terraces Dr. Mayo set gravely before us thirty imperial despotism, without a Haussmann, without the creation 
years ago, in his famous romance, ‘Kaloolah,” is hardly more | of an enormous city debt by means of financial tricks and jobs, 
attractive to the imagination than is the veritable, actual capital of | in full constitutional peace and freedom. I think I see and hear 
Chili, ninety miles inland, built upon a vast plain, under the tower- | more Flemish here than I did thirty years ago. 
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Strasburg.—I determined to form an opinion for myself as to 
whether Strasburg was or was not becoming Germanised, without 
asking a single question. In the course of forty-eight hours’ 
stay, I certainly did not leave one-fourth part of the whole num- 
per of streets and public ways unvisited. I came to the firm 
conclusion that the Germanism of Strasburg was purely official. 
The names of the streets are in German only, but on the shops 
you read scarcely anything but French. Perhaps one shop in 
twenty has indications both in French and German, and this pro- 
portion seems to me rather less than when Strasburg was 
French. One shop in fifty, perhaps, is all German, but everything 
about it is so new that it is evidently set up bya new-comer. The 
official tariff of the hackney coaches is in German, but the prices 
are only spoken of in French. This holds good of all the shops 
(and I had occasion to enter several), even those where French is 
scarcely spoken intelligibly. Children were playing at soldiers 
on the Place d’Armes in the evening; they spoke nothing but 
Alsatian, but their leader’s word of command was, ‘“‘ En avant— 
marche!” showing clearly whose soldiers they played at being. 
‘The next evening a tipsy Frenchman came along flourishing his 
stick, and stopping to shake hands with the hackney coachmen. 
He suddenly cried, *‘ Vive la France!” and the children who stood 
around had to be stopped from joining in the cry. 

I wanted a post-card, and went to the Post-office. Seeing an 
open window by the box and several clerks sitting within, I asked 
—purposely in French—if I might have one. The stout German 
who sat nearest to the window turned round at the sound of my 
yoice, and then deliberately turned his back upon me, without 
saying a word or giving a single indication by gesture. I then 
saw through the window that there was a glass screen with per- 
sons standing behind it, and I understood that I should have to 
go round another way. But this piece of official insolence, the 
like of which I had never experienced in my life, showed me by 
what acts Germany was winning the affections of her new subjects. 

As good-luck would have it, when we left for Bale we had for 
sole fellow-traveller as far as Mulhouse an elderly Alsatian lady, 
a Strasburger by birth, now established on the Belfort territory. 
Iasked her how far Alsace was becoming accustomed to German 
rule. ‘Less and less,” was her reply. And then she poured 
forth to us, in language that once almost brought tears to not 
very watery eyes, the tale of Alsace’s wrongs. She had been theowner 
of a large house in Strasburg, which had been burnt to the ground 
by shells during the siege. And yet on her return (she had taken 
refuge in Switzerland) she did not seem to feel the loss of every- 
thing that had been hers ; she could only think of having lost her 
country. The destruction wrought by the Germans during the 
siege had been such that it had given many persons a false sense 
of security ; ‘‘they cannot surely mean to annex us, or they would 
not be doing so much mischief to our city.” She did not wish for 
war, she said, but God could not allow such an iniquity to subsist. 
The Germans had been so “ maladroits.” They had taken away 
from them all they cared for. They interfered in everything. 
Alsace (this I was aware of) was remarkable for the number of 
ite private schools, which, under French rule, were inspected 
Once a quarter, and then only to see that instruction was properly 
given. Now inspectors came every week, and imposed all manner 
of changes. Such a lesson was to be given at another hour, 
or given up; such a class must no longer be taught in French. 
Even knitting must be taught in the Prussian fashion, all thegirls 
lifting their arms and drawing them back at the same moment, to 
a particular time. All friendly relations between Alsatians and 
Germans were at an end. A respectable young German, who had 
been fifteen years in the country, could no longer find a decent 
girl to marry him. She herself had been fond of German litera- 
ture, and used to go often to Germany. Now she could not bring 
herself to open a German book, and had not crossed the Rhine 
since the war. Families even where German was still spoken read 
now nothing but French books and French newspapers. The 
German character appeared to her to have deteriorated. There 
Seemed to be nothing elevated, nothing serious left in it. It 
is true that only the worst specimens came to Alsace ; 
the few respectable men who had been sent there at 
first found their position so intolerable that they could not 
Temain. The University? It was only attended by German 
students, and it was a good place for them to work in, as they 
Were received nowhere. Was trade flourishing? Its character 
was deteriorating. The taste of Alsace was for what is solid 
and good, the Germans only cared for what was showy. The 
largest shops had had greatly to change the character of their 
goods. Then, owing to the restrictions put upon those Alsatians 
who had elected to remain French subjecte—they cannot remain 





in Alsace more than two months at a time—both trade and 
manufactures were carried on at a great disadvantage. Many 
merchants and mill-owners now lived in Bale, and came 
every day by train to their work, to leave at night. 
But would not the military service of young Alsatians 
give them the German soldier’s esprit de corps? It did not 
seem so. The brutal way in which Prussians treat their subordinates 
was always most repulsive to them. Was there any difference be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics in their feelings towards the 
Germans? None. The Protestants, who before the war were in 
intimate relations with their German co-religionists, were at first 
disposed to hope more from them. But a pasteur’s wife had told 
her only the other day (the speaker was evidently a Roman 
Catholic), that they felt they had been deceived in their hopes, and 
that all intereourse with the Germans was at an end. In short, 
‘‘ Nous ne vivons que par la France.” [asked her what some blue 
flowers were by the railway side; they turned out to be those of 
the wild chicory. These flowers had been extraordinarily abund- 
ant this summer, and mixed with poppies and ox-eye daisies, all 
the corn-fields had seemed bordered with the forbidden tricolour, 

Of course, it would be idle to take a single Alsatian lady, a 
particularly favourable specimen of her class, as a representative 
of the whole population. And yet it so happened that in opening 
to us the very depths of the Alsatian heart, she had told us 
nothing but what entirely agreed with what I had observed on 
the very outer surface of Strasburg life. 

The Swiss Frontier.—Alsace is not an unprosperous-looking 
country, but I know nothing more wonderful than the sudden 
increase of comfort which is visible as soon as you pass the Swiss 
frontier. It would of course be idle to ascribe this to any one 
cause. But the fact at least bears testimony against one social 
absurdity, the hampering of ordinary travel with Custom-house 
obstructions. Switzerland says to all travellers simply, “‘ Come,” 
whilst France and Germany bid them, “Stop.” Yet on either 
frontier the balance of well-being is clearly on the Swiss side. 

J. M. L. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_———.—— 


A WARNING. 
{To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—A Conservative by family tradition, I also have voted with 
that party chiefly on account of their foreign policy; but if it is 
to be that indicated in the last days of the Session, of bolstering 
up Turkey and enabling her to butcher and outrage in cold 
blood, I say at once, “‘ Perish, Conservatism!” But why do not 
the Liberal leaders speak out? If they are opposed to such a 
policy, why do they not say so, and votes will flow in to them by 
the thousand, for the heart of England is deeply moved, and above 
the voice of party the voice of pity sounds loud and clear, and must 
be heard in the end? But why not now? Must we look abroad 
for help? Must we ask Russia to interfere, and tell her plainly 
that the heart of England is with her, if only she stops those 
atrocities, whatever the Foreign Office and Sir Henry Elliot may 
say to the contrary? 

It is humiliating to think that we must sit quietly during the 
Recess while our foreign policy is being interpreted to all the 
world as support to Turkey,—“ si possis, recte ; si non, quocunque 
modo” Turkey. With all my heart, Sir, I re-echo Sir William 
Harcourt’s words, and “wish to God we were done with the 
Turks !"—I am, Sir, &c., A ConsERVATIVE ELEcTOR. 





THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ELECTION AND THE 
TURKISH ATROCITIES. 
[To Tae Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—The clergy of Buckinghamshire have just now a terrible 
responsibility thrown upon them. Lord Beaconsfield, with all 
his cleverness, is singularly slow to understand the force and in- 
tensity of popular movements which spring from generous and 
self-forgetting impulses. It will take many more meetings than 
those which have been so meagrely reported in the London Press 
to convince him that his Turkish policy and sympathies are stink- 
ing in the nostrils of the nation. And it may unfortunately 
happen that a heroic people may be sacrificed and England irre- 
trievably disgraced in Christendom before the Premier has realised 
the loathing caused throughout the land by his flippant apologies 
for crimes which, it has now been demonstrated, can only be 
paralleled by the atrocities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

There is one argument which would pierce Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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imagination at once, and save the helpless victims of his pet 
lambs, the mild Circassians and long-suffering Bashi-Bazouks 
(it is thus he has described them). That argument is the loss of 
the seat which he has occupied for so many years. Let Mr. 


the period that intervened between 1841 and 1876 the value of 
Ireland’s farm stock has been nearly trebled, and this, too, while 
Ireland’s agriculturists were competing with nearly all other 
parts of the world. Facility of transit by sea and land are every 
















































































year increasing the power of that competition. The Guion 
steamer ‘Idaho,’ in one of her recent runs from New York, 
brought over to Liverpool 100 tons of prime beef, consisting of 
large joints, which, on the refrigator principle of preservation, 
had been kept perfectly fresh and as sweet as if only a day old. 
But a still more remarkable evidence of the rapid progress of 
transport was shown a few days ago, in the case of the steamer 
‘ Anchoria,’ of the Anchor line. That vessel brought over a 
large number of fat cattle, which had been finished on the fields of 
the United States, and landed them in Glasgow in a condition 
much fresher than if they had been driven thence from Caithness 
or Orkney. The marvels of modern transport are among those 
wonderful developments of mechanical science of which our 
ancestors could only have dreamed as something supernatural, 
Even to the people of the present day, the idea that fat cattle can 
be conveyed long journeys by rail from the pastures of the United 
States to New York, and thence by steamship a three-thousand 
miles run across the ocean, and landed in Glasgow with less loss 
of condition than if they had been driven forty miles inland, seems 
perfectly astounding. It is quite evident, then, that one chief 
cause of the rise in the price of meat must be the great increase 
of consumption of animal food, and this especially in the ranks 
of the working-people. During the seven months ending July 31 
about £4,000,000 of hard cash was paid for Continental stock 
landed in Great Britain, and for butter, bacon, and cheese about 
£12,000,000, and yet the Celtish farmer of this day obtains for 
such produce prices ranging from 10 to 300 per cent. above the 
rates ruling thirty-five years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lisburn, August 28. Hvueu McCott. 


Fremantle be defeated for Bucks, and Lord Beaconsfield will 
understand speedily that England has put a veto on his Asiatic 
policy. The issue before the electors of Buckingham, therefore, 
and before the clergy especially, is, not Mr. Fremantle or Mr. 
Carrington, but the maintenance or abolition of Turkish rule in 
the Christian provinces of Turkey, which is but another way of 
saying that it is a contest between Christ and Belial. The 
Turkish Government has now proved itself to be an enemy of 
the human race, and therefore,—Delenda est.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLERICUS. 








IRISH PROSPERITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srtr,—For more than a century and three-quarters Ireland was 
looked upon by the people of England and Scotland as the great 
grazing-farm, from whence they imported their supplies of live- 
stock. The trade existed long before that period, but successive 
Kings of Britain had, time after time, prohibited the export of 
Trish cattle, nor was it until after the accession of William III. 
that the English ports had been opened for the free introduction 
of live-stock and provisions from the Celtish side of St. George’s 
Channel. Long before steam-vessels had been employed in the 
coasting traffic between the seaports of lower Ulster and Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, vast herds of cattle from the rich lands of 
Meath and the fertile plains of Roscommon were started from 
those grazing-lands for Belfast and Donaghadee. The road 
journey occupied more than a week, causing the loss to the graziers 
in consequence of some heavy bullocks and heifers, knocked up 
by fatigue with the long travel on the hard highway, and having 
to be disposed of to the nearest fiesher at little more than half- 
value. Then the cross-Channel voyage by sailing-packets had its 
pains, perils, and penalties. About the same time, and down to 
1841, Irish butter, bacon, and hams had all but a monopoly of the 
provision-trade in the leading cities and towns of Great Britain. 

Sir Robert Peel got into power as Prime Minister when the 
ery of agricultural distress rang from Devon to Dumfries and from 
Cork to Carrickfergus. Session after session petitions were sent 
to Parliament praying for relief from the prevailing depression, 
and accredited Members of the highest order of Toryism bored 
the House with dreary tales of the distress in farming circles, the 
prices of grain were most unremunerative, and the rate of farm 
stock was low in the extreme. The Minister was one of the 
most thoughtful of statesmen; he had seen that under the 
patronage of Protection the very class whom it was intended to 
uphold had not prospered, and after careful consideration, Sir 
Robert determined to try the effect of a different line of policy. 
One of his first proposals was that of opening the ports for the 
free introduction of foreign cattle, and loudly did the self-dubbed 
friends of the Irish farmers denounce “the revolutionary scheme.” 
Public meetings were held, at which speakers foretold the pro- 
stration of the English and Scotch graziers, and the workhouse as 
the final resting-place of the Irish agriculturist. The Tories were 
never famed as prophets, whether in their own country or any- 
where else. More than thirty years’ experience of Free-trade in 
cattle has proved the absurdities of Protectionist soothsaying in 
1842. 

Now, in order to show the progress of stock-raising in Ireland 
during the last thirty-five years, I give the numbers of each 
variety as held in 1845, the first year in which the Census was 
taken, and the figures given in the last return :— 





THE DONEGAL ELECTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It may seem a paradox, perhaps, to assert that the result 
of the Donegal election has been to strengthen the probability 
of a statement in a letter I recently wrote to the Spectator, to the 
effect that the Tories would be driven out of Ulster at the next 
elections, but I think I can show that it is only a seeming one. 
It is true, indeed, that a Conservative has been returned by 2 
larger majority than Mr. Conolly had over the unsuccessful 
Liberal candidate at the last general election. But before we 
decide too rashly from this fact, let us inquire who and what this 
Mr. Wilson is, who is now Knight of the Shire in the room of 
the late Mr. Conolly. First, then, Mr. Wilson is a respectable 
country attorney, and as such must be a sad stumbling-block to 
the squires of Donegal, who have hitherto had their interests 
represented in Parliament by men of their own “order.” When ~ 
Mr. Conolly, who succeeded his father in the representation of 
the county and the possession of a princely fortune, was first 
returned, thirty-seven years ago, I wonder did he for a moment 
think that his successor would be a Sessional practitioner ? 

Then, again, Mr. Wilson is a Presbyterian, which circumstance, 
together with the fact that he isa Conservative, went far to secure 
his election, for qué the former he probably received a large sup- 
port from the Presbyterians, notwithstanding his Conservatism, 
while qua the latter the Tory landlords preferred him to the 
nominee of the priests. And where, as in Donegal, the three 
creeds are nearly balanced, the union of any two will ensure suc- 
cess to their candidate. Had the Conservative candidate been a 
landlord and a pronounced Tory, there can be no question that 
the Presbyterians would have joined with the Roman Catholics, 


1841. 1876. 
—— and mules 543,626 ...... 586,630 and returned their man. As it was, a fair portion of them must 
roms a Pam red estes . ee have voted for the Liberal candidate. 
Sheep 2195116 1...) 4/007;518 Lastly, Mr. Wilson is an advocate of tenant-right, and if he 
Swine - 1,404,499 ...... 1,424,143 had not been so, it would have availed him little being both @ 
Poultry . 8,500,000 ...... 18,582,782 Presbyterian and Conservative. Liberals in England may wonder 


what meaning the cry of tenant-right can have since the passing 
of the Land Act. Before that measure became the law, the 
custom of tenant-right, as is well known, meant the right of 
the tenant to sell his good-will or interest in the land, and 
this interest very often sold fof as much as the fee-simple. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act stereotyped this custom. No sooner, 
however, had it passed than the question arose whether tenant- 
right did not attach to tenancies where there were leases as wel? 
as to those where there were none. The tenants of Ulster are 
unanimous in demanding that the Land Act should be amended, 
by putting this question beyond dispute, and it is not too much 


The total value of stock held in Ireland at the former period was 
£21,105,218, but since then not only have there been great im- 
provements introduced into the breeds of all farm-yard denizens, 
from the ox to the barn-door fowl, but the relative value of each 
has risen enormously. In 1841 horses and mules were valued 
at £8; asses, £1; cattle, £6 10s.; sheep, £1 2s.; pigs, £1 5s.; 
and poultry, 6d. each. 

Taking a very low average of the present value of Ireland’s farm 
stock, say, horses and mules at £12; asses, £1 10s.; cattle, £10; 
sheep, £2; swine, £2 10s.; and poultry, 1s. 6d. each, the total 
sum would amount to £58,561,680. Here we find that during 
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to say that no one has a chance of being returned for a northern 
county who does not pledge himself to tenant-right. 

I have endeavoured thus to show that Mr. Wilson owes his 
victory not to the fact that he was the representative of Conser- 
yative as against Liberal principles, but to the following circum- 
stances,—that he is one of the people, that he professes the creed 
of the Radical party, together with the politics of the landlords, 
and last, not least, that he is a strenuous supporter of tenant-right. 
If the Conservatives are content with a victory so secured, they 
are easily satisfied. I may add that Mr. Wilson polled twenty- 
seven votes less than the Marquis of Hamilton did in 1874, while 
the Liberal candidate received fifty votes more than the first of 
the defeated candidates then.—I am, Sir, &c., AN IrisHMAN. 





THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I know Dr. Tulloch’s lectures on ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine 
of Sin” only from your review of the 12th inst., and I am not 
sure whether I correctly understand him through you, but I hope 
you will permit a few words of remonstrance as to the way in 
which both Dr. Tulloch and the reviewer appear to identify a 
recognition of the reality of sin with a belief in the dogma of the 
Fall. You quote him as saying, ‘‘ The spirit of modern science is 
consistently non-Christian,” and you speak, in the concluding 
passage, of ‘‘ the fallen man who came from Eden.” 

It is obvious that if the reality of sin is not to be recognised, 
Christianity has no meaning; but to those who feel the over- 
whelming force of scientific evidence and argument in favour of 
the doctrine of evolution, it is equally obvious that if the dogma 
of the Fall is part of Christianity, Christianity cannot be true. 
Science has shown that all history, from the beginning of the 
condensation of the original nebula till now, has been continuous 
and progressive, leaving no room for any such event as the Fall 
is supposed to be. Yet Dr. Tulloch and his reviewer, adopting 
the customary language of Christendom, speak as if the reality of 
sin depended on mankind having once lived in a sinless state. 

The doctrine of the Fall is, however, neither a necessary con- 
dition nor a necessary consequence of the reality of sin. Sin isa 
fact that we feel and see, as we feel and see disease and death. 
The dogma of the Fall is an attempt to explain that fact, but 
does not explain it. This is obvious, so soon as we cast our 
traditional ideas away,—and among them, the notion that the 
writers of the New Testament were miraculously preserved from 
error in their comments on the Old. 

If it is true that ‘the spirit of modern science is non-Christian,” 
the reason may be that Christianity has been long identified with 
the Fall and other doctrines which have become incredible, espe- 
cially the doctrine that death is the consequence of sin. 

But far from rejecting Christianity on scientific grounds, I 
maintain that the new conceptions of the universe constitute a 
better foundation than the old for Christian faith. Modern 
science does not endeavour to hide or deny, but frankly admits, 
the failures of nature and the imperfection of the universe, and has 
thus receded from the untenable and embarrassing position that 
the physical world would be perfect, but for the chaos of man’s 
moral nature ; while by revealing to us not only the admirable 
though imperfect harmony of the world in which we live and of 
which we are a part, but, in some degree, the process by which 
that harmony has been evolved—matter constituting a prepara- 
tion for life, and life for consciousness e dimly suggests the 
possibility of the same power that existed before the forces of 
nature and works through them crowning the work by the evolu- 
tion of a world of moral and spiritual life, whereof we now per- 
ceive but the germs. Science can only suggest this as a possibi-. 
lity,—I believe that Revelation has made it a reality.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOSEPH JOHN Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, August 24. 








PROMOTION BY SELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I have shown in a former letter (vide Spectator, August 26), 
that by requiring Inspecting Generals to collate, verify, and con- 
firm by their opinion independent confidential reports, made 
Separately by each field-officer and each captain of the regiments 
inspected, it would be possible for his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief to ascertain, without any appreciable risk 
of error, which of the subalterns in every regiment of the Army 
was best fitted to be selected for the appointment of adjutant. 
That such a method of selection would be satisfactory to his 
Royal Highness, we have his own authority for believing. In 





answer to Query 56 of the Promotion and Retirement Conmis- 
sioners, his Royal Highness is reported to have said :—* You 
would always be able to pick out the best man of a regimens 
from the feeling of the regiment; I would myself infinitely prefer 
to pick out the best man by regimental intuition than by any 
method of examination.” It is evident that such a method of 
selection would also be perfectly satisfactory to the officers of the 
Army. It would afford them absolute security that merit was 
the sole ground of selection, that there was no possibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief being misled by mistaken or influenced by 
interested advice. 

Now those natural endowments and that special training which 
are required to constitute an accomplished and thoroughly 
efficient adjutant, are the very same that are required to consti- 
tute an accomplished and thoroughly efficient commanding officer 
of a regiment. If this be so, is not the inference clear? Is there 
not an evident fitness in so regulating the promotion of regi- 
mental officers, that a connection should be established between 
these two appointments of adjutant and lieutenant-colonel ; that 
the one should be the stepping-stone by means of which, in time 
of peace, in most cases, though of course not in every case, the 
other should be reached ? 

At this point a difficulty occurs. The Duke of Cambridge 
says (vide Report, Q. 61) :—‘* How would you put com- 
parative merit between regiments? You might say,—this is 
the best officer in a particular regiment, but how are you to 
say that the 61st Regiment is better officered than the 62nd or 
the 63rd? ‘Therefore when it comes to the Commander-in- 
Chief having the selection, it would be a very difficult matter 
to know on what ground he is to make his selection.” If 
this were what was required to be done, if promotion by 
selection meant that whenever a vacancy occurs in any rank, 
the Commander-in-Chief is to be required to select from the 
whole body of 6,000 officers that individual officer best qualified 
to succeed to it, the difficulty of doing this would no doubt be in- 
superable. Luckily what is really required to be done, in order 
to establish a perfectly satisfactory and perfectly efficient system 
of promotion by selection, is something very different and very 
much more easy to accomplish. 

The essential conditions of such a system are these:—1. That 
certain definite qualifications should be required from every 
officer, in order to render him eligible for promotion from a lower 
to a higher rank. 2. That the qualified and unqualified officers 
of each rank should be arranged in separate lists, and 
that the senior in the list of qualified officers (subject to 
exceptions in cases of very conspicuous merit) should be 
selected for promotion. 3. That the qualifications for 
promotion from the rank of subaltern to captain should be 
of so simple a kind, that none but the absolutely incompetent or 
the incorrigibly idle would incur any risk of failure in the attempt 
to qualify. 4. That all vacancies in the rank of captain should 
be filled up regimentally. 5. That the qualifications required to 
render a captain eligible to be promoted to the rank of major 
should be so restricted and regulated as only to render their 
attainment possible by a limited number of officers, distinguished 
by superior capacity or favoured by special opportunities. 6. 
That every vacancy in the rank of major should be an Army step, 
and in each branch of the Service filled by the senior in the list 
of qualified captains. 7. That all vacancies in Staff appointments 
(excepting that of A.D.C.) should be filled by the selection of 
specially distinguished individual officers from the list of qualified 
captains, without reference to their seniority. 8. That vacancies 
in the command of regiments should be filled regimentally, by 
promoting the senior major to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 9. 
That the tenure of the command of a regiment and of a Staff 
appointment should be limited to five years. 10. That Staff 
officers at the expiration of their terms of service, in time of 
peace, should not be reappointed to the Staff until after an in- 
terval of at least three years spent in the performance of 
regimental duties. 

The following is a list of qualifications for promotion from the 
rank of captain to major which seem to me to comply with the 
indispensable condition of limiting the possibilities of attainment. 
They would also, I think, be generally accepted by officers as 
satisfactory tests of special fitness, both for the command of regi- 
ments and for Staff appointments :—(a) Brevet rank, conferred 
for distinguished service and proved capacity in the field; (6) 
the report of a lieutenant-colonel, verified and confirmed by a 
General officer, that on some special occasion, such as a fire at sea 
or a shipwreck, an officer had manifested conspicuous courage or 
remarkable capacity; (c) the satisfactory performance of the 
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duties of regimental adjutant for a period of three years; (d) | 
admission to the Staff College by competitive examination, and the 
award on quitting it of a certificate of thorough proficiency in all 
subjects embraced in the course of training. Officers included under 
the categories a, b, and c should be required to complete their 


qualifications for promotion bya prescribed course of training at the 
Staff College, concluded by the award of a certificate of proficiency. 
The combination of qualifications a or 6 with either of the two 
others should establish a special claim to individual distinction, 
authorising the Commander-in-Chief to use his discretion in pro- 
moting (if he thought fit) the officer so distinguished, without 
reference to his seniority on the list of qualified Captains. Inthe 
opinion of the late Lord Sandhurst, ‘the efficiency which an 
adjutant obtains from the mere fact of being an adjutant quali- 
fies him for the position of Adjutant-General probably more 
than going through the Staff College.” (Vide Report, Q. 2,259.) 
The effect of these or similar regulations would be to establish 
selection tempered by seniority, instead of seniority tempered by 
rejection, as the regulating principle of the promotion of officers. 
The difference between these two systems is this,—the one system 
provides for the exclusion of the worst; the other, for the 
selection of the best officers for the command of battalions. 

If we are content to accept the recommendations of the Pro- 
motion Commissioners in favour of promotion by seniority as 
conclusive, if we renounce as impracticable the attempt to effect 
anything more difficult than to discriminate between the fairly 
competent and the manifestly incompetent, then it is clear that 
every shilling spent on the abolition of Purchase will have been 
spent, I will not say mischievously or even entirely uselessly, but 
certainly spent without in the slightest degree tending to secure 
increased efficiency in the officers promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. It was easier under the old system to say sell than 
it is under the new to say go.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C.R. 


P.S.—Of course it will be understood that { do not consider 
any immediate, sudden change in the present system of promotion 
either advisable or practicable. The new principle ought to be 
adopted immediately ; its application must be gradual, as opportu- 
nities occur, and regulated by a well-considered policy of transition. 








POETRY. 


—@—— 
AMORIS REPUTATIO. 


Ir I at times my fate upbraid 
With all that might have been, 

In that sweet realm of Love, fair maid, 
Of which you were the queen, 

And think what perfect happiness 
Our mutual troth had seen, 

If Heaven had pleased our life to bless 
With wedded joy serene ;— 


I still with grief attempt to cope, 
Nor let sad memories teem,— 
The blessing of that early hope 
Not wholly lost I deem. 
Fruition oft is dearly bought, 
Nor are things as they seem ; 
I find my comfort in this thought,— 
I still possess my dream. 


[Idem ab eodem Latine redditum.] 
Siqua dulce regnum pergo 
Computans negatum, 
Pulcra quod regebat virgo, 
Increpare fatum, 
Mutuumque flere lumen 
Hymen quod dedisset, 
Mite si decorum numen 
Votis affuisset ;— 


Non tamen memor doloris 
Pectus usque flebit ; 
Pristini felix Amoris 
Umbra iam manebit. 
Pretiosa vota nolim 
Esse quam cluere, 
Hoc certe iuvabit olim,— 
Somnium tenere. 


BOOKS. 


a 
AN AUSTRALIAN STATESMAN.* 
| THERE is no portion of the wide field of politics which English 
| public men are bound to study more deeply interesting and 
| instructive, or more systematically neglected, than that of our 
| principal Colonies. The reasons for this neglect are mainly three; 
the honest conviction that the Colonies are perfectly well able to 
manage their own business, and will brook no kind of dictation 
or interference from England; the difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy information on colonial questions in a handy and readable 
form ; and lastly, the belief that the colonial legislatures are occu- 
pied with petty squabbles, rather than with Imperial questions, 
and are more like the St. Pancras Vestry than the House of 
Commons. So the ordinary English politician turns away from 
colonial questions with a ‘‘cui bono?” thinking that he may 
employ the time he can give to political study more usefully and 
practically in other directions. 

While admitting that these views have a good deal to be said 
for them, of a more or less plausible kind, we take leave to say 
that their prevalence is a misfortune, and has a dwarfing effect 
on English politics. We therefore gladly welcome anything 
which will help to dispel this ignorance and apathy, and do not 
know of any book more likely to do this than the selection of 
speeches and addresses in this volume. Commencing in 1849, 
they cover the last years of the old state of things, when the 
Australias were still Crown colonies, and the whole of what we may 
fairly call the national life of New South Wales,—from 1853, that 
is, when the citizens were suddenly called on to frame a Constitu- 
tion for themselves, to the present time. During the whole period 
Mr. Parkes has taken an active, and for the greater portion of it 
a leading, part in the Government of the colony ; and as he is an 
outspoken politician, who has never waited on the fence, and the 
selection of his speeches has been judiciously made, we get here 
in moderate compass, and thoroughly readable form, a commentary 
on the political history of the colony, touching every question of 
large interest which has been mooted in the country, and in- 
cidentally an autobiographical sketch of the public life of a 
remarkable man. 

The book opens with the ill-advised attempt of Lord Grey to 
resume the transportation of English felons to the Australian 
Colonies. This happened in the autumn of 1848, and raised a 
storm of indignant protest, and resolute opposition. Mr. Parkes 
was already known in Sydney, where from the position of a journey- 
man printer, he had risen, we believe, to the editorship of a leading 
journal. He took an active part in the opposition to the trans- 
portation scheme, and was the author of ‘‘ the protest ” adopted 
as the charter of that movement, which ended in the complete 
triumph of the colonies in 1852, when the obnoxious Order in 
Council sanctioning transportation was finally repealed. The 
courage and sagacity which have distinguished Mr. Parkes in later 
years shine out in these earliest efforts. This was a rare oppor- 
tunity for the demagogue, and there were ‘not wanting fierce 
denouncers of the mother-country, or exhortations to copy the 
example of the United States. Mr. Parkes from the first told his 
fellow-colonists the plain truth: ‘‘ He did not see what good could 
come of allusions to America. We were not in a state to be 
benefited by separation from the mother-country, even if we had 
cause to desire separation. As a community we possessed little 
of the stern and sturdy spirit of the old American colonists. 
If oppressive duties were levied on our imports, he did not think 
our merchants would resist by entering into a non-importation 
compact. If our Crown lawyers were called on to enforce ob- 
noxious laws, he feared none would be found like young George 
Otis to resign office, and join the cause of the people. It would 
be wise and well to cherish a feeling of true loyalty to Great 
Britain.” (p. 7.) 

In the next year, 1853, the Colonial policy of England was 
changed, and New South Wales was invited to frame a constitu- 
tion. This was done by a Committee of the old Legislative 
Council, who produced a Bill in July of that year, which in its 
main features became law, and settled the Constitution of the 
colony as it now stands, but contained provisions for the crea- 
tion of a colonial nobility, with hereditary privileges, who were 
to form the Upper House, for pensioning the officers of the old 
Government, and for a distribution of seats so palpably in favour 
of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty ” that it set the colony in a blaze. The 
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Occasions connected with the Public Affairs of New South Wales, 
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opposition was led by Mr. Lowe (then a practising barrister in 
Sydney) and others, including Mr. Parkes, whose description of 
elections in the squatter districts—‘‘ where three or four pastoral 
princes held a meeting in a comfortable log cabin, and decided on 
their delegate ; and then riding over to the place of nomination, 
chose him, in the presence of a handful of their own shepherds 
and two or three gum-trees ” (p. 22)—and protests against per- 
petuating the land monopoly, drew upon him much obloquy as a 
demagogue, arch-anarchist, and revolutionist. But the battle 
was won, and the obnoxious clauses disappeared from the Con- 
stitution Act; while Mr. Parkes’s indignant repudiation of dis- 
loyalty to England, or desire to set up a Republic in Australia 
(p. 35), will bear comparison with some of the finest passages in 
the speeches of English orators. In acknowledgment of these 
services Mr. Parkes was elected Member for Sydney in 1854, 
and has sat continuously in the New South Wales Parliament 
ever since, with the exception of a break in 1861-2, when 
he visited England as Emigration Commissioner. During 
this long Parliamentary career, a number of questions of vital 
importance to the growing nation have been before the Legis- 
lative Assembly, including the elective franchise, the tenure 
of land, the hours of labour, the development of the colony by 
expenditure on public works and immigration, the methods of 
raising revenue, and the federation of the colonies. The part 
which Mr. Parkes has taken in each of these may be gathered 
from these speeches, and reflects the highest credit on his 
consistency and resolute patriotism. He has always taken the 
popular side. ‘I have told you,” he says to the working-men of 
Sydney (p. 74), ‘‘ that at one time I was a journeyman tradesman. 
I say now that I never felt happier, better, or prouder; and if a 
change were to come on my life, so that it became my duty to go 
and work for daily wages again, [ should do it as cheerfully and 
proudly as I ever performed any action throughout my life.” And 
in this spirit he has advocated free-trade, throwing open the 
public lands to free selectors, a liberal expenditure on railroads and 
lines of packets, and economy in all other departments ; and has 
opposed all trickiness and jobbery in public life, and all fostering 
of class interests and privilege, with an unflinching fidelity and 
sagacity, which have secured him, with the consent of all classes 
in the colony, the high position he now holds. But it is by his 
work as Colonial Minister in passing the Public Schools Act of 
1866 that his place has been secured in the history of New South 
Wales. 

The problem was at least as difficult as that which faced Mr. 
Forster, four years later, at home. Up to that time education in 
the colony had been under two Boards,—that of National 
Education, appointed by the Legislative Assembly ; and the De- 
nominational School Board, appointed by the Governor and 
Council. Between these Boards there was active antagonism, 
with the natural result that the children were everywhere 
neglected. By the Public Schools Act, one council of education 
was established, having the control of all funds voted for primary 
education, and with power to establish and maintain public 
schools, to grant aid to denominational schools, to appoint and 
remove teachers and frame regulations, to provide for the wants 
of outlying districts by itinerant, half-time, and cheap boarding- 
schools,—in short, with full powers to place a good education 
within reach of all the children of the country. The religious 
difficulty was met by making general religious teaching a part of 
the secular instruction, but excluding clergy of all denominations 
from the governing bodies, while giving them facilities for teach- 
ing in the schools at certain fixed hours. The passing of such an 
Act, though forming an era in the life of the colony, might have 
proved unfruitful enough, but its author was able during his tenure 
of office to infuse his own spirit and zeal into the community. 
The new Council worked with a will, the central and outlying 
communities responded, and the public-school system carried all 
before it, under the able guidance of its author, It must have 
been a proud moment when Mr. Parkes was able to declare pub- 
licly (p. 319) that at the end of three years 71 new full-time 
public schools, 164 provisional, and 82 half-time schools had been 
already established, and that the number of children under regular 
instruction had risen from 28,434 to 46,458. (p. 379.) In the 
Same period the number of denominational schools had fallen 
from 317 to 241, which decrease was largely owing to the con- 
version of denominational into public schools, with the consent of 
the clergy and governing bodies; and the Council had 1,100 
trained and certified teachers in its employment, most of whom 
had passed through its own central training school. On the same 
Occasion, Mr. Parkes was able to quote froma letter of Mr. 
Forster to himself (enclosing copy of the Act of 1870), “I only 





hope I shall have the same good-fortune with the measure I have 
succeeded in conducting through the House of Commons that you 
have had with the Public Schools Act, which you succeeded in 
passing when Colonial Secretary of New South Wales.” 

Both the old and the new country have reason to be proud of 
such men as this, who are founding new Englands on the other 
side of the world, to be the worthy homes of free men and women. 
We should be the last to depreciate the services in this work 
of those who, like Mr. Lowe, Mr. Childers, Mr. Herbert, 
and others, carry out high English culture, and throw 
themselves for a time into colonial life. But the most 
valuable staple is not to be found in this class. The most 
priceless gift we can send them is, men of the stamp of Mr. 
Parkes, sprung from the ranks, whose hopes and whose future 
are centred in the land of their adoption, to which they can 
devote their full powers of heart and brain, without any reserva- 
tion or after-thought, while retaining a full and inspiring memory 
of the traditions of the land of their birth,—who, while looking 
forward with prophetic hope to a future for their country such as 
has not yet been realised on this globe, and seeing clearly where 
the example of the Old World must be shunned rather than fol- 
lowed, can yet say with him :—* I, at all events, have right good 
reason to be proud of my fatherland, and there is no pulse of my 
life which beats with truer warmth than that which responds to 
the title of a loyal Englishman.” (p. 35.) We have only been 
able to touch the surface of this book, which we can heartily re- 
commend to all who care to know what our race is doing in the 
world, and who feel pride in its past and hope for its future 
history. ' 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER.* 
“ Worpswortu in prose,” said a friend, laying down the volumes 
before us. And that brief sentence contains the secret of Mr. 
Blackmore’s power. It is not merely that he loves nature. He 
has something perpetually fresh to say about her, and withal a 
keen sense of humour, in which our great poet was somewhat 
wanting. Nothing would be easier than to turn the story before 
us into ridicule. The plot is an absurd one ; we do no injury to 
any one by telling it, because the sooner the reader's mind is 
thoroughly disabused of the idea that there is any connection 
between it and the charm of the book the better. The whole 
situation turns on the capture and imprisonment (in a pretty cot- 
tage, under the custody of a relative) of a young girl, one Grace 
Oglander, only daughter of the squire of Beckley. ‘The girl is 
really never more than seven miles from her own home, but is 
made to believe she is at least thirty, and that her father is gone 
suddenly to the West Indies, while the poor old man is persuaded 
that his child is dead, probably murdered. And all this scheming 
goes on, of course, under the direction and for the benefit of a 
bad lawyer. The incidents are so improbable that we have little 
doubt they owe their origin to some fugitive record of fact, but 
fact belonging to an older, or to put it more correctly, a younger 
world than that with which Mr. Blackmore deals. One of the 
main defects of the story is, that we are perpetually imagining 
ourselves back in at least the middle of the eighteenth century, 
while the dates given are those of barely forty years ago. Well, 
perhaps we hardly do realise the vast strides made by civilisation 
during this latter half of the present century. It is difficult to 
remember that forty years ago telegrams were unknown, and 
the dreams of honest villagers undisturbed by the scream of the 
railway-whistle or the presence of the school inspector. It was. 
another world into which men and women were born then, but 
yet we hardly think lawyers’ sons not yet twenty went 
forth to woo in sprig-patterned velvet waistcoats and cut- 
away coats, or that sensible and high-spirited maidens could 
remain in utter ignorance for many months of the simple 
fact that they were within a few miles’ distance of their 
own homes; nor that a whole household would desert panic- 
stricken at the thought of typhus, and leave a kind master to 
his fate. All these things, and much more to the same effect, 
are inconsistencies and even artistic blunders, to which all the 
author’s consummate skill fails to reconcile us ; and yet they are 
all a mere nothing, when weighed against the true charm of the 
story. Mr. Blackmore has reproduced for us the sleepy atmo- 
sphere of the quiet old village till the very thought of it rests us. 
The quiet place had to carry on some intercourse with the outer 
world, and did it by help of its carrier, and this carrier was none 
other than Cripps, the hero of our story,—Cripps, whose family 
for generations had been named after the books of the Bible, “in 


* Crij the Carrier: a Woodland Tale. By Richard Doddridge Blackmore. 
London? Bampeon Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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their just canonical sequence,” while the girls ‘‘ were baptised into 
the Apocrypha, or even the Epistles.” Under such circumstances, 
-we can hardly be surprised if Leviticus Cripps, getting his name cor- 
rupted into ‘ Ticcus,’ received a warpin his nature at the same time. 
‘Could a man be expected to stand upright under such a patro- 
nymic? But Carrier Cripps had no affinity of soul with his less- 
favoured brother; he was a thoughtful man, and a kind-hearted 
man. ‘In the crown of his hat he always carried a monthly 
‘calendar, gummed on card-board; and opposite almost every day 
he had dots or round O’s or crosses, which each to his steady 
‘mind meant something.” A great authority this man, at the 
village ‘‘ public,” and we have a scene, than which we know 
nothing finer of its kind out of Silas Marner, in which ‘the 
public of the ‘ public ’” sit in judgment on the non-appearance of 
‘the Squire’s daughter. But if we come to know Zacchary Cripps 
well, we know Dobbin even better. Dobbin was the Carrier’s 
horse merely, but he had an individuality of his own, as horses 
‘have, and had'come to a time of life ‘‘ when it would not do to be 
extravagant of strength.” Our first introduction to him is in a 
manner so characteristic of Mr. Blackmore’s style, we cannot 
refrain from giving it :— 
* So now on the homeward road, with a heavy Christmas-laden cart 
to drag, this fine old horse took good care of himself, and having only a 
choice of evils, chose the least that he could find. Alas, the smallest 
that he could find were great and very heavy ills! Scarcely any man 
stops to think of the many weary cares that weigh upon the back of an 
honest horse. Men are eloquent on the trouble that sits behind the 
horseman, but the silent horse may bear all that, and the troublesome 
-man in the saddle to boot, without any poet to pity him. Dobbin knew 
all this, but was too much of a horse to dwell on it. He kept his tongue 
well under bit, and his eyes in sagacious blinkers, and sturdily up the 
hill he stepped, while Cripps, his master, trudged beside him. Every 
‘talented’ man must think, whenever he walks beside a horse, of the 
‘superior talents of the horse—the bounty of nature in four curved legs, 
the pleasure there must be in timing them, the pride of the hard and 
goutless feet, the glory of the mane (to which the human beard is no 
more than sea-weed in a billow), the power of blowing (which no man 
has in a comely and decorous form); and last, not least, the final bless- 
ing of terminating usefully in a tail. Zacchary Cripps was a man of 
five talents, and traded with them wisely; but often as he walked 
‘beside his horse, and smelled his superiority, he became quite humble, 
and wiped his head, and put his whip back in the cart again. The 
horse, on the other hand, looked up to Zacchary with soft faith and love. 
He knew that his master could not be expected quite to understand the 
‘ways a horse is bound to have of getting on in harness—the hundreds 
-of things that must needs be done—and done in proper order, too—the 
duty of going always like a piece of the finest music, with chains, and 
shafts, and buckles, and hard leather to be harmonised, and the load 
which men are not born to drag, until they make it for themselves. 
Dobbin felt the difference, but he never grumbled as men do. He 
made the best of the situation; and it was a hard one. The hill was 
strong against the collar; and by reason of the snow, zigzag and the 
corkscrew tactics could not be resorted to. At all of these he was a 
dab, by dint of steep experience; but now the long hill must be breasted, 
cand both shoulders set to it. The ruts were as slippery as glass, and 
did not altogether fit the wheels he had behind him; and in spite of 
the spikes which the blacksmith gave him, the snow balled on his hairy 
feet. So he stopped, and shook himself, and panted-with large resolu- 
‘tions; and Cripps from his capacious pockets fetched the two oak 
wedges, and pushed one under either wheel; while Esther, who was 
coming home at last, jumped from her seat, to help the load, and patted 
Dobbin’s kind nose, and said a word or two to cheer him. ‘The best 
hharse as ever looked through a bridle,’ Zacchary declared across his 
mane; ‘but he must be hoomered with his own way now, same as the 
zest on us, when us grows old. Etty, my dear, no call for you to come 
down and catch chilblains.’” 


This Esther or Etty is the most distinct feminine figure in the 
ook, except perhaps Cinnaminta, the gipsy-woman. Grace 
Oglander is misty, and would, but for one woodland scene, be 
altogether unreal to us, but that little touch is perfect. 1t was a 
May-day, and we read of a tradition, confirmed by the experience 
of most of us, that the sun never rises on May-day without iced 
dew to glance upon. ‘The icy saints may be going by, but they 
leave their breath behind them. And the poets who have sent 
forth their maids to ‘gather dews of May’ knew and meant that 
‘dew must freeze to stand that operation,” but on the particular 
aorning of which we speak the air was not so keen as usual. ‘‘The 
trees that took the early light glistened rather with a soft moisture 
than with stiff encrustment, and sprays that kept their sallies into 
dickle air half latent, showing only little scolloped crinkles with a 
knob in them, held in every downy quillet a liquid rather than a 
solid gem.” Is anybody senseless enough not to realise the exact 
look on the whole face of nature on that particular -norning, or 
to wonder that Grace Oglander, weary of confinement to the 
cottage precincts, should stray further than usual? The day 
would have tempted any of us. ‘The soft sun hung in the 


light of the wood, and gentle warmth flowed through the 
alleys where the nesting pheasant ran. Little fluttering, timid 
things, that meant to be leaves, please God, some day, but had 


hope ; little rifts of cover also, keeping beauty coiled inside, ready 
to open like a bivalve shell to the pulse of summer-tide, and then 
to be sweet blossom ; and the ground below them pressing up- 
ward with the ambition of young green, and the sky above them 
spread with liquid blue behind white pillows.” There is a poem 
in every page at this part of the book, little pastorals we would 
not miss for anything. The beauty of the morning is upon 
Grace Oglander, but she cannot feel it fully without just entering 
the wood,—a wood which had proved itself not quite free from 
enchantment on another occasion. ‘‘Grace was quite certain 
that she had no desire to meet anybody when she went into 
the wood. She hoped to be spared any trial of that 
sort.” There were pretty flowers there, and if they would 
not come to her, she had nothing to do but go to them. 
“Still she ought to have known that now things had changed 
from what they were as little as a week ago;” and there- 
upon Mr. Blackmore gives another touch to his picture of that 
May morning. To a mind like his, which realises perpetually 
how, ‘‘even since yesterday—if we had the good-hap to see them 
yesterday—many thousand little things have spent the time in 
changing,” the demon of ennui is unknown. There is a joy into 
which lurking care enters not in every fresh morning, as it springs, 
bringing with it fresh revelations of beauty to the eye that sees; 
and the world, to such a one, moves without hurry. The sense 
of the insignificance of much for which men barter time, and health, 
and brain, and leisure grows upon us, and it is this which perhaps 
makes this story so pleasant for holiday reading. Soon the 
sterner requirements of life and the necessities of harness will 
make us, like old Dobbin, set our feet square to the hill again ; 
but meantime we may walk awhile with old Squire Oglander in 
his garden, and see how people lived only forty years ago, 
Amongst other characters in the book we have one Hardenow, 
sometime tutor of Brasenose, in the days when that antiquated, half- 
forgotten thing called the Tractarian movement was just beginning 
to take form and shape. Hardenow is admirably sketched,—a 
hard-working man, with a strong inclination to give the sleepy 





world around him a little shove; an active, spare-bodied man, 
who, whatever he undertook, ‘carried on the action with such a 
swing and emphasis that he seemed to be doing nothing else ;” a 
man very oblivious of the cut of his clothes and of the boys who 
stared at him; ‘“‘a man of great power of mind, pure, unselfish, 
good and grand, loving all simplicity, quick to catch and glance 
the meaning of minds very different from his own.” ‘ He hada 
shy and yery peculiar manner of turning his eyes away from even 
an undergraduate, when his words did not command assent, as 
sometimes happened with freshmen full of conceit from some great 
public school.” He is lovingly sketched throughout, drawn 
from life, we do not doubt. And this man has one draw- 
back in his honest nature,—-a drawback which must for 
ever hinder him from taking a first-class degree in the 
order of highest mind, and this is a radical want of native 
humour :—‘“‘ His standing-point was so fixed and stable, that 
every subject might be said to revolve on its own axis during its 
revolution round him, and the side that never presented itself 
was the ludicrous or lightsome one.” Hardenow had spent a long 
vacation under the roof of Cripps, the Carrier, and the two men 
thoroughly understood one another. The pretty figure and sweet 
gray eyes and deft ways of the Carrier’s sister had made the place 
home-like, till honest-hearted Hardenow ‘‘ had feared,” humble- 
minded as he was, the young girl might be falling into liking him 
too well, and he knew there might be on his own part too much 
reciprocity. Therefore (much as he loved Cripps, and fully as he 
allowed for all that was to be said on every side) he felt himself 
bound to take a more distant view of Beckley. But the two were 
not destined to part so for ever, and in their subsequent history, 
slightly sketched as it is, Mr. Blackmore has given us in prose—that 
prose of which he is so perfect a master—as sweet a village idyl as 
ever Wordsworth penned. But we are mainly concerned with 
Cripps, and our readers shall have a chance of seeing how 
Cripps comports himself in this little question touching his 
sister's happiness. What Esther was to him may be gleaned 
in one sentence, when he tells her that in her absence his 
‘‘Jonesome victuals is worse than having no salt with them.” 
Etty is away, nursing the fever-stricken man of whom we spoke 
before :— 

“God bless you, Etty, for a brave, good girl, and speed you homé to 
Beckley. You want more sleep of nights, my dear; your cheeks are 
getting like a pillow-case. But excoose my mentioning of one thing, 


Etty ; I be like a father to ’ee; don’t ee have more than you can help 
to say to the great scholard, Master Hardenow.’ Cripps was 2 gen 





‘been baffled and beaten about so that their faith was shrunk to 





man, in an inner kind of way, and he took good care to be getting up 
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his shaft (with his stiff knee stiffer than ever, from the long frost of 
last winter) while he discharged his duty, as he thought it, at, as well 
as to, his sister. Then he deposited the polished part of his breeches 
on the driving-board, and brought his ‘ game-leg’ into the right stick- 
out, and with his usual deliberation started—nay, that is too strong a 
word—persuaded into progress his congenial and deliberate horse. 
Neither of them hurried on a washing-day, any more than they hurried 
upon apy other day.” 
But he was not destined to reach home without having to per- 
form probably the most disagreeable duty he ever undertook in 
his life, for Master Cripps was a kindly and a peaceable man ; but 
on his homeward road he met Hardenow, and a word he would 
say :— 
“ Master Cripps had no liking at all for the duty which he felt bound 
to take in hand. He would rather have a row with three turnpike- 
men, than presume to speak to a gentleman; therefore his bow-leg 
seemed to twitch him at the knee, as he led Hardenow aside into a quiet 
gateway; but his eyes were firm and his manner grave and steadfast as 
he began to speak. ‘Mr. Hardenow, now I must ask you pardon, for 
afew words asI want to say. You are a gentleman, of course, and a 
very learned scholar; and I be nothing but a common carrier,—a 
‘ carrier for hire,’ they calls me in the law, when they comes upon me 
for damages. Howsoever, I has to do my part off the road as well ason 
it, sir; and my dooty to them of my own household comes next to my 
dooty to God and myzell. You are a good man, I know, anda kind one, 
and would not, beknown to yourself, harm any one. It would go to 
your heart, I believe, Mr. Hardenow, from what I seed of you, when you 
was quite a lad, if anyhow you was to be art or part in bringing un- 
happiness of mind to any that had trusted you.—‘I should hope so, 
Cripps. I have some idea of what you mean, but can hardly think— 
at any rate, speak more plainly.—‘ Well then, sir, I means all about 
your goings-on with our little Etty,—or, at any rate, her goings-on with 
you, which cometh to the same thing in the end, so far as I be ac- 
quaint of it. You might think, if you was not told distinkly to the con- 
trairy, that having no business to lift up ber eyes, she never would do 
so according. But I do assure you, sir, when it cometh to such-like 
manner of taking on, the last thing as ever gets called into the account 
is sensible reason. They feels this, and they feels that ; and then they 
falls to a-dreaming; and the world goes into their tub, same as butter, 
and they scoops it out, and pats, and stamps it to their own size and 
liking, and then the whole melteth, and a sour fool is left.’-—‘ Master 
Cripps, what you say is wise; and the like has often happened. But 
your sister’s a most noble girl. You do her gross injustice by talking 
as if she were nothing but a common village maid. She is brave, she 
is pure, she is grandly unselfish, Her mind is well above feminine 
average; anything more so goes always amiss. You should not have 
such a low opinion as you seem to have of your sister, Cripps.’— 
‘Sir, my opinion is high enough. Now, to bring your own fine words 
to the test, would you ever dream of marrying the maid, if I and she 
both was agreeable ?’—‘ It would be an honourto me to do so. For the 
prejudices of the world I care not one fig. But surely you know that 
we contend for the celibacy of the clergy.'—‘ Maning as a parson maun’t 
marry a wife?’ asked Cripps, by the light of nature.—‘ Yes, my friend, 
that is what we now maintain in the Anglican communion, as the tra- 
dition of the Church.’—‘ Well, may I be danged!’ cried Cripps, who was 
an ardent theologian. ‘Then, if I may make so bold to ask, sir, how 
could there a’ been a tribe of Levi? They must all a’ died out in the 
first generation ; if em ever come to any generation at all.’—‘ Your ob- 
jection is ingenious, Cripps; but the analogy fails entirely. We are 
guided in such matters by unbroken and unquestionable tradition of 
the early Church.’—‘ Then, sir, if you goes outside of the Bible, you 
stand on your own legs, and leave us no kind of leg to stand upon. 
However, I believe that you mean well, sir, and I am sure that you 
never do no great harm. And as to our Etty, if you feel like that in 
an honest, helpless sort of way, I beg the honour of shaking hands, sir, 
for the spirit that is inside of you.’—Certainly, certainly, Cripps, with 
great pleasure !’"—‘ And then of asking you to tramp another road, for 
your own sake, as well as hers, sir. And may the Lord teach you to 
know your own mind.’” 
Thefe are elements in the tale not so satisfactory as the simple 
ways of these honest-hearted men ; the bad lawyer is overdrawn, 
and we are to this moment perplexed to know if his wife is in- 
tended for all fool or three-parts knave, while Aunt Patch is 
simply a clumsy caricature. Still-if any one has not yet chosen 
his holiday reading, we would say include Cripps. Get rid of 
all idea of a good story, make sure of leisure, and if after the 
first half-volume he is not better satisfied with the world he lives 
in, does not turn to gaze with more kindly interest on the deepen- 
ing colour of the leaves, and listen somewhat more intelligently 
to what the woods are whispering,—in short, if he has the 
heart to turn from communing with Nature in one of her plea- 
santest and rarest moments of communicativeness, to criticise 
harshly the probabilities, or rather improbabilities, of the some- 
what absurd story which runs like a thread through the work, 
why we can only say we fear his digestion is out of order, and 
his capacity for simple enjoyment nil. We have no remedy to 
suggest; we content ourselves with commending Mr. Blackmore's 
work to those who can understand how “to go into a garden in 
good weather soothes the temper;” how “the freedom of getting 
out-of-doors is a gracious joy, to begin with ; and when the first 
blush of that is past, without any trouble, there come forward so 
many things to be looked at.” A few of those many things will 
meet them as they turn the pages. 











THE DUKE OF BERWICK.* 

Quid ferre recusent, quid valeant humeri, is a question which 

prose authors as well as poets ought to consider most heedfully. 

Had Colonel Wilson done so, he clearly might have given us a 

very entertaining book. His subject was by no means badly 

chosen. The Duke of Berwick, and James IL., in his relations to 

that cleverest of all the Stuart bastards, are anything but thread- 

bare topics, while the Colonel's literary acquirements and exten- 

sive reading would have qualified him admirably for handling 
such a theme. Unfortunately for himself and for his readers, he 
has chosen to write a detailed account of that portion of our his- 
tory which Macaulay has made his own. It is true that the 
Colonel has strong French and Irish sympathies, which justify 
him, to a certain extent, in attempting to tone down and varnish 
over the ultra-Dutch pictures of the great Whig historian, but 
he is altogether unequal to so difficult and ambitious a task. 
Even were his knowledge of those stirring times as wide and 
accurate as Macaulay’s, he would still be emphatically no match 
for the object of Lord Melbourne’s humorous envy. He has 
given abundant proofs that he can upon occasion write neatly 
and well, but as a rule, his style may be described as Carlyle-and- 
water, with a very large infusion of water. We may, perhaps, 
give some specimens of this unhappy imitation of what is 
happily inimitable, yet we hardly care to do so. It is so 
hopelessly bad that it is scarcely worth critical powder and 
shot. But even here we have some sneaking sympathy with 
this light-hearted soldier. Carlyle’s descriptions of Dunbar and 
Worcester are really so much more life-like than Macaulay’s de- 
scriptions of Sedgemoor and the Boyne, that a military man may 
be pardoned for endeavouring to repaint these battles in a similar 
style. None the less must we admit that his failure is complete. 
If Carlyle’s battle-pieces are as superior to Macaulay’s as Vernet’s 
are to Barker's, Colonel Wilson's battle-pieces are mere sign- 
board daubs, compared with the brilliant and highly finished, if 
somewhat artificial, battle-pieces of Macaulay. 

We believe that a life of Berwick might be made an interesting 
book, but a detailed account of his campaigns would certainly 
not be interesting. War is monotonous work at the best, and 
war histories are apt to be very monotonous indeed. It is other- 
wise when great captains of mighty genius are engaged. The 
marvellous campaigns of Napoleon and Hannibal are fraught with 
interest of the deepest kind, but the life of a second-rate com- 
mander is almost as tedious as the life of a second-rate bishop 
written by a near relation. It need scarcely be added that our 
imagined life of Berwick should not exceed in bulk that ex- 
cellent little book, the Life of Nelson, by Southey. And after 
all, such a book must owe its success in the main to the literary tact 
and skill of its author. A lively and intelligent writer, who did not 
wanderfrom the point, would find many opportunities for displaying 
flashes of sagacity,in describing the career of a man who, like Ulysses, 
had ‘‘seen the ways and cities of many men.” Vivacity, however, is 
indispensable here, for Berwick's dull and respectable character 
are oply too faithfully reflected in his solid and rather tedious 
Memoirs. Such a biographer—and indeed any biographer of this 
celebrated bastard—must begin his life with Count Hamilton’s 
famous story about the Duke of York and Arabella Churchill 
How the future king of England, like Tam o’ Shanter, “ kenned 
what was what fu’ brawlie,” has been capitally told by the prince of 
scandalmongers, and not the least amusing part of this amusing 
anecdote is that it has been accepted as literally true by subse- 
quent writers. They forget that James was indifferent to per- 
sonal beauty, and Miss Churchill’s plain face had probably more 
attractions than her shapely ankles for the lover of Catherine 
Sedley. Be this as it may, the children of James Stuart and 
Arabella Churchill suggest some curious reflections on the doc- 
trine of heredity. A clever son, we think, must have a clever 
mother, but the converse of this proposition is by no means true. 
Of all Letitia Bonaparte’s numerous progeny, only one showed a 
spark of genius. James II., although headstrong and obstinate, 
was anything but rash and reckless. Miss Churchill, no doubt, 
had her full share of the family acquisitiveness, a quality rarely 
found apart from prudence; and we are not surprised to hear 
of the son who took after her—it is the celebrated Montes- 
quieu who tells us—that he was “I"homme de son siécle a 
qui le Ciel avait accordé de meilleur heur la prudence.” The 
brother of this model man was an ill-conditioned lout, who 
got fuddled every day, and perhaps threw back to some hard- 
drinking Devonshire ancestor. Berwick himself married, in 1695, 

* James the Second and the Duke of Berwick. By Charles Townshend Wilson. 
London: Henry S. King and Co. 
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the beautiful widow of the celebrated Sarsfield. She died in 1698, | The desultory nature of Colonel Wilson’s book has affected us 
when, says a good judge, St. Simon, “elle étoit & la premiére with its influence, so we turn back to express our amused gur. 
fleur de son age, belle, touchante, faite 4 peindre, une nymphe.” | prise at his statement that ‘dalliance with democratic emotions 
In April, 1690, the widower married Anne Bulkeley, daughter of destroyed” the Duke of Monmouth. The force of alliteration 
his father’s major-domo ; and this second wooing must have been could hardly go further. Yet this is a trifle to the statement. 
very short in doing, if we are to acquit him of something worse that on the morning of the battle of the Boyne “the sun roge 
than the coldness of a Churchill. Colonel Wilson does not carry like a god.” We can fancy a god rising like the sun, but we 
his account of Berwick beyond the death of James II., and the would ask what god the sun rose like? and once more, whether 
exploits of his hero as a Marshal of France must be sought for the Colonel is not an Irishman? But it is unfair not to give 
elsewhere. This, we think, isa mistake, and the Colonel would some of the Colonel's happier thoughts; they abound in the 
have done better in breaking comparatively fresh ground. volume, and the following may be taken as specimens of them, 
Almanza is by no means so hackneyed a theme as the Boyne, or Of James I. he says, ‘‘ Having filled the country with moral 
even as Steinkirk, and Lord Stanhope mows the fields of history dynamite, the ‘ British Solomon’ slept with his fathers ;” and of 
with a scythe less keen by far than that of Lord Macaulay. We men to whom Exeter Hall and other religious edifices are not 
have not attempted anything more than a desultory estimate of | quite strange, ‘‘ Many a veteran, graceless in lusty manhood, 
some parts of Berwick’s character. Colonel Wilson makes wild grows rigidly Catholic or noisily Evangelical as grey hairs and 
work with the dignity of history, and it would be a mistake per- | infirmities multiply.” We have probably said enough to show 
haps to treat this book too seriously. We read of dragoons being | that while we are unable to praise this book of Colonel Wilson’s 
“* heavily hammered ;” of a “‘ higgledy-piggledy state of men and as a success, there is every probability that his next book may be 
things ;” of Irishmen “ amorous of l’arme blanche ;” and how,| one. We are sure he can make it a success if he likes, and 
when Derry is relieved, the garrison “cuts into hunches of | we heartily hope that he will do so. 
British pork and drains jorums of British beer with a merry air, 
as though boiled rat and Munster-fed dog had been hideous dreams se ’ 
of Walkerian indigestion.” We wonder what the Colonel had himself , A HISTORY OF MUEIC.* : i 
been eating when he penned this outrageous sentence, but serious | T #18 book, which is dedicated to the young artists of America, 
criticism is obviously out of place, so for a short space we will | does not claim to be an exhaustive history of the science of which 
fall in with our author’s humour, and let him speak for himself. | it treats, but is intended as a tr ustworthy guide to a knowledge 
His knowledge of books, we said, quite qualifies him for the task | Of the growth and development of musical forms from the early 
of writing an amusing and instructive life of Berwick. It is not ' @ges of Christianity down to our own times. What the writer 
surprising therefore that we come across many things which, if old, | ems to have in view is the laying the foundation for a school of 
are always welcome ; Lord Dartmouth’s note on Burnet’s History American Art, and this he rightly conceives must be done by creat- 
of his own Times, to wit:—“I wrote,” writes his lordship, in ing a desire for higher musical culture, and by teaching the 
the first volume of this book, “that I did not believe the | Young aspirant for fame the necessity for diligence and thorough- 
Bishop designedly published anything he believed to be false ; | 28S in his preliminary studies, pointing to the examples of all 
therefore I think myself obliged to write in this that I| the great masters, who, however much gifted with natural genius, 
am fully satisfied that he published many things that he | Dever pretermitted patient industry,—in fact, the higher were their 
knew to be so.” The lie direct, says the Colonel, could hardly gifts, the more did they devote themselves to study, only when 
be better given to the Right Reverend Father in God. Perhaps | they had fully made themselves masters of what had gone before 
not, but there is a brief and business-like note of Swift’s on one | them beginning to create original work, and respecting alike the 
of the Bishop's statements which is still more emphatic :—‘ This, | good qualities of their predecessors and of their contemporaries. 
I take it, isa lie.” Again—a very old favourite this, but let it pass: ; With a spirit such as this, Mr. Ritter would fain animate American 
—‘‘ Before the battle [of Steinkirk], William is reported to have | art-students, whom he blames alike for too great haste in coming 
exclaimed, ‘ Ne pourrai-je donc battre ce petit bossu?’ After the before the world, and for a cer tain arrogance which claims to 
battle, on hearing the remark, Luxembourg wittily replied, ‘Qu’en | create and dictate its own laws, without possessing the preliminary 
sait-il? Il ne m’a jamais vu que par devant.’” And a propos | knowledge which should assist them to form a judgment. “The 
of Steinkirk, we may point out to the Colonel that he makes the | genuine masters,” he says, ‘took delight in work itself, and 
battle begin before sunrise and end after sunset, and that, | waited patiently for their reward; our young aspirants would 
too, in August, and yet calmly remarks that Luxembourg said like to take the reward first, and to dispense with the drudgery 
it was the bloodiest fight, for the short time it lasted, during the | altogether.” What is this, however, but to blame the spirit of 
war. the age, which is one of such eager impatience that he who suffers 
We are not quite sure that the Colonel is right in the derivation | nee pss phe pena yg tage papbabylies acd 
4 ad a ‘ + - ' and se 
he gives of “‘ Tory” from the Irish word toirighim, “to pursue for | ° his little day, for that day is so short that it is ended almost 


lunder ; ” but we welcome his explanation of ‘‘ martinet,” which, | ™ s 
ae is as unjust and as unfair a word as “hector” or | ¢? it is well begun, and a greater novelty has already displaced that 
“epicure ” :— which a few hours previously held men entranced with wonder 


or delight. ‘The thirst for gain, too, the need for keeping apace 
with the luxuries and refinements which have come to be called 
necessities, is another reason why our youth cannot afford to 
‘devote themselves to patient study. The great masters were, 
before all things, artists ; they set aside pecuniary inducements, and 
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“To purge the French Army of obsolete routine, [is the Colorfel an | 
Irishman ?] to stimulate the flagging zeal of officers and kindle the | 
martial spirit of soldiers, Louvois instituted Inspectors of cavalry and 
infantry. The first appointed was Lieutenant-Colonel Martinet, of the 
Régiment du Roi, a corps formed in 1662 as a model for French foot. 
Neither noble nor courtier, this Martinet, only the promising boy of a 








respectable bourgeois family, such as Louvois, from a fellow-feeling per- 
haps, delighted to patronise. Intelligent, energetic, and highly edu- 
cated, Martinet was of immense use in his generation, and yet his name 
is a by-word among us,—the synonym not of sterling leadership, 
but of stupid pedantry. The blockhead, whose military ideas are 
limited to the tailor’s shop and ‘ marching-past like a wall,’ is described 
as a Martinet!” 


The Colonel, as perhaps might be inferred from the last sen- 
tence, is a pessimist as regards the present state of our Army ; but 
his criticisms, though severe, are not very original, and instead of 
quoting them, we will quote an anecdote which is germane to the 
question of to-day :— 

“ Berwick bears witness te the spirit and discipline of Turkish armies 
two centuries ago, and doubtless the physical qualities of Ottoman sol- 


diers remain excellent, [Kinglake, it may be remarked, holds the same 
opinion.] Their present inferiority proceeds from degenerate morale, 


not from relaxed muscle ; men have not deteoriated, the MAN is wanting ; | 


‘un bras vant cent mille bras, cent mille bras ne valent pas un bras.’ 
Here is a glimpse of ancient Turkish military administration. The 
Pasha in command—at an affair near Pesth, where his troops had been 
worsted—informed the Grand Vizier of the defeat of the flank move- 
mentin these words,—‘ They charged us like lions, but were received 
by devils.’ In reply, the Vizier spat in his face, and ordered him to 
be strangled, pour encourager les autres.” 


} Ritter. London: W. Reeves. 





| Sought as the summum bonum perfection in their art—fame allured 
'them, solid, substantial fame, the approbation of posterity— 
money they to a great extent despised, or at least relegated to its 
proper and secondary value ; but then their way of living enabled 
them so to do, a few lessons given in leisure intervals, or a 
‘small honorarium as organist or chapel-master supplying all 
‘the funds needed for their modest requirements. Certain it is 
that if our schools of music are destined to rise to anything like 
greatness, if we would eschew frivolity and produce genius such 
‘as that which distinguished the seventeent!: and eighteenth cen- 
turies, we must revert in some degree to the patient study, 
| unflagging industry, and love of art for its own sake which 
were its concomitants, and Mr. Ritter’s lectures should tend ina 
‘considerable degree to excite in musical students these higher 
views of their profession. at 
The plan and execution of his work are, to some extent, original, 
and have been developed, he tells us, out of certain ‘ historical 
recitals ” given by Madame Raymond-Ritter and other artists, the 
| preparation and planning of which devolved upon the writer; and 





* History of Music, from the Christian Era to the Present Time. By Frederic Louis 
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no reader would probably imagine, had he not been distinctly 
informed that it was so, that the book has been written in what 
is to the author a foreign language. The first lecture, dealing 
with the Gregorian chant, the Folk-song, Troubadour song, and the 
invention of harmony, from the Christian era to the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, is very interesting, ‘‘ the folk-song and 
the Gregorian song being,” says the author, “the two factors 
that form the foundation upon which all forms of our musical art 
rest.” 

In the early ages, of course, Church music was purely vocal, the 
instrumental being despised as having been in use in heathen 
festivities, so that St. Jerome declared ‘‘a Christian maid should 
not know what a lyre or a flute is, and what their use is ;” and it 
is difficult to form an idea of the precise character of the music 
used in Christian worship, except that it was, to a great degree, 
antiphonal, until St. Ambrose collected the hymns already in use, 
and also fixed those four diatonic scales which are commonly 
ealled the Ambrosian ecclesiastical keys. It was reserved, how- 
ever, toSt. Gregory the Great to effect an abiding reform in Church 
music, by introducing into it the cantus planus, and by adding 
the four plagal scales to those already in use. St. Gregory also 
founded and superintended in Rome several schools of music, the 
influence of which soon extended to other countries where the 
Christian religion was known; but it is amusing to find John 
Diaconus, the biographer of St. Gregory, relating that among 
all European nations the Gauls and the Alemanni were the 
least fitted to understand and execute the Gregorian chant in its 
purity, because they would always mix it up with something of 
theirown. ‘Their rough voices, roaring like thunder, are not 
capable of soft modulation ; for their throats, hardened by drink, 
cannot execute with flexibility what a tender melody requires. 
Indeed, their voices give out tones similar to the rumbling of a 
baggage-waggon rolling down from a height, and instead of 
touching the hearts of the hearers, they only fill them with aver- 
sion,” a remark which, it would not be too much to say, holds 
good with regard to certain kinds of French and German music 
in the present day. 

Although the first known writer on harmony is the Flemish 
monk, Hucbald, Professor Ritter inclines to the belief that the 
Celtic and not the German race was the first to use it, and he 
bases this assumption upon the fact of the Celts having been in 
possession of the Grwth, which was a primitive violin, having 
several strings of different pitch, and played with a bow, leading 
to the supposition that chords could be drawn fromit. But is 
this in reality the earliest dawn of the science of harmony, or have 
we not reason to believe that it was known to the Egyptians, and 
even previously to their time, and was only eclipsed by that 
period of darkness which overshadowed not merely that particular 
science, but many others ? 

In his second lecture, Professor Ritter speaks of the old Flemish, 
German, English, Italian, and Spanish schools of music down to 
the death of Palestrina, drawing attention to the curious fact that 
Italy, which in the middle-ages was the alma mater of all Europe, 
received her first musical works of importance from foreign com- 
posers, for ‘* Ultramontanes, as they were called, stood at the head 
of her schools of music, chapels, and church choirs for more 
than a century, and these were principally Netherlanders,” that 
interestihg and energetic race having more than any other 
at that period carried to perfection the arts of civilisa- 
tion. The author goes on in his third lecture to consider the 
oratorio, the mystery and miracle-plays, and Protestant Church 
music from the twelfth century to the death of Schumann, not 
omitting to tell us what perhaps may not be known to every reader, 
that the oratorio arose in the sixteenth century with St. Filippo 
Neri, who dramatised in a simple form many of the events of sacred 
history, causing these poetic versions to be set to music by 
Animuccia and Palestrina, who were successively chapel-masters to 
the Pope, and performed under the title of ‘‘ Azioni sacre” in the 
oratory of Santa Maria in Vallicella. With these ‘‘ Azioni sacre,” 
following very ancient examples, dancing of a religious character 
was curiously intermingled, and in fact it is impossible not to 
recognise in the ‘‘saltato con capriole,”’ which was to be 
‘‘sedately and reverentially performed,” the commencement of 
that ballet which has been and continues to be used for other and 
far different purposes. The fourth, seventh, and eighth lectures 
ate devoted to the consideration of the opera, from its first inven- 
tion in 1590 down to Wagner ; the sixth treats of Catholic Church 
music ; the fifth, ninth, and tenth discuss the instrumental; and 
the eleventh is devoted to musical literature. With regard to 
Orerch music, we can thoroughly endorse the sentiments of the 
writer, for after describing at some length the grand old com- 





positions of differing Churches, the Gregorian chant and the Pro- 
testant chorale, he inveighs with bitterness against the meaningless 
fabrications which have at this day taken their place, and alluding 
to the use of operatic music in places of worship, asks how it can 
be possible that music which expresses vulgar and grotesque 
sentiments can also be fit to express the emotions of piety, 
devotion, and compunction. The reader who may have 
heard the lightest and most profane arias, with their 
inseparable associations, adapted to sacred words and 
used during the celebration of the most solemn services, 
will be able fully to sympathise with Professor Ritter’s 
just indignation. When treating of instrumental music, the 
Professor amusingly attempts to unmask that now obsolete 
poetical impostor the lute, and to deprive it of its mendacious 
charms. Quoting from Mace and Mattheson, he tells us, after 
first describing the instrument and the proper mode of playing 
on it, that unless you are very fortunate, you will have to haveits 
body taken off once in a year or two, on account of its inherent 
weakness, and that should a lute-player reach the age of eighty, he 
assuredly has spent sixty years of his life in tuning; “in fact, it 
has been said that it costs the same money to keep a lute in Paris 
as a horse,” besides which “ the insinuating sound of this deceiving 
instrument always promises more than it can keep.” 

In his brief biographical records of distinguished masters, 
Professor Ritter is, in the main, exceedingly fair. He says himself 
that he never was prejudiced or influenced by the nationality or 
the school to which they belonged, and this probably is the case, 
as far as the consciousness of the writer extends ; nevertheless, he 
does, in our opinion, indulge to a certain extent in what we must 
designate art-twaddle, or at least, he falls into the error, so 
common to all enthusiasts, of elevating art into a religion. 
There is no doubt that the study of music should in every 
possible case be thorough and profound, and especially is it 
essential that the teachers of the science should themselves be 
solidly instructed, but we think the requirements from art-students 
may be carried too far. In fact, the question resolves itself into 
this,—is music to be considered, like one of the exact sciences, a 
study, in which the utmost profundity is to be attained, or may 
we not rather look upon it as an art, elevating indeed, or at least, 
capable of being so, but the chief object of which is to afford 
delight and recreation? Now recreation is only recreation when 
coupled with ease; and an uneducated audience, while capable of 
deriving great satisfaction from music of a certain kind, would 
often be utterly unfitted to appreciate Bach, Wagner, or Beet- 
hoven. When, therefore, in speaking of Rossini, Professor Ritter 
condemns him so severely for endeavouring to ensure success, and 
for raising the melodic element to the position of supreme factor 
of the opera, we think that he is unfair, for, as he elsewhere 
acknowledges, Rossini fulfilled his mission, that mission being to 
please; and that he did attain success, in a supereminent degree, 
is in itself a proof that he held the key to the feelings and tastes 
of his audience. Wagner may hold theories as to the true art- 
form of the opera, and may compose, in accordance with them, 
musical dramas, but how few are thére who understand them! 
while true music is that which makes its way directly and 
irresistibly to our innermost feelings, touching us and taking us by 
its sweet magic quite out of ourselves. 

In the main, however, Professor Ritter’s book will, we think, 
do good service, by encouraging more attention to musical sub- 
jects, and lessening, so far as its influence may extend, the number 
of those superficial performers who, content with being able ‘‘ to 
play and sing a little,” are the ever-present tormentors of the 
true lover of music. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Memoir and Journal of Commodore Goodenough. Edited by his Widow. 
(Henry S. King and Co.)—Mrs, Goodenough has performed her task 
exactly as all who reverence the memory of her husband would have 
wished it to be performed. Tho severe restraint which she has exer- 
cised upon her pen has prevented her from saying too much; the 
impression left by her work, the distinct and vivid portraiture which it 
gives of a great and good man, shows us that she has not said too little. 
Commodore Goodenough had completed the thirty-first year of his 
service when he met his death at Santa Cruz, and that service had 
been one of almost continuous activity. The Pacific, the coast of Africa, 
the Baltic (during the Russian war), China (during the Chinese war of 
1858-60), North America (whither he was sent on a special mission to 
inspect the naval force of the United States), and finally, the 
Australian station, were successively the scenes of -his labours. It 
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is characteristic of the man that much of his longest period of rest 
was spent in assisting the operations of the “French Peasant Relief 
Fond.” It was while he was thus employed that he left upon the mind 
of one of his fellow-workers an impression which has been thus worded : 
“ A man, the very model of an Englishman, with unbounded energy, 
combining extreme gentleness with an even sense of duty; born to 
command, and with a genius for communicating the lover of order and 
regularity which characterised him ; a man before whom one could only 
feel inclined to bow down.” The inner side of his character, his unfailing 
integrity and purity of heart, was naturally less visible, and we owe 
especial gratitude to this memoir for bringing itout. Altogether there 
stands before us here a character as perfect as it is possible to conceive. 
The feelings and opinions of such a man are well worth weighing. In view 
of recent discussions, it is interesting to hear that he was passionately 
fond of hunting, and continued to pursue this sport without any sus- 
picion of scruple. He was a total abstainer from all alcoholic liquors, 
a position to which he advanced (or, some may think, receded) after 
having for some time advocated the principle of temperance, as opposed 
to abstinence. The following is a sentence well worth weighing. Such 
men see deeply and clearly :—‘‘I say that Paris, and what we call the 
most luxurious French society, is infinitely more capable of a sacrifice 
of what they acknowledge to be luxuries, than the virtuous English 
society is of comforts which are the more costly of the two.” To pass 
to another subject, he held very strongly that the present system of 
beginning special naval education at a very early age is quite wrong. 
Still more significant is the following passage, interpreted as it has been 
by recent disasters :— 

“The warning which I would give, and it contains the whole case, 

is this: that while all other circumstances of life at sea have changed 
considerably in the last thirty years, the preliminary training of our 
officers has not changed in its main features. It is not merely that our 
matériel, whether in ships or guns, steam-engines or canvas, has 
changed ; it is not only that our matériel has become far more compli- 
cated than of yore. If that alone were the case, the system of a former 
age might supply the wants of the day. No! tho change whose bear- 
ing we have failed to acknowledge, even though we may have perceived 
it, is this: that while formerly the conduct of ships at sea, their dis- 
cipline, and the handling of their matériel generally was based on the 
experience obtained in the practice of individual lives from early years, 
and on an acquaintance with external phenomena and internal details 
which were not reduced to laws or elevated into systems; now we do 
possess rules and laws which greatly reduce the value, if they do not 
quite supersede the practical experience of a single life. In every one 
of the varied practical duties of a sea officer this is the case, whether 
in navigation or in discipline, in artillery or in manwuvring; and I say 
that this constitutes the great change in a sea life to which we have no 
corresponding advance. I say that although those laws and systems 
exist, we still continue to let the details which they include be pain- 
fully and only partially acquired by experience, instead of methodically 
teaching the principles on which they are based. Such a course not 
only involves the waste of many years of life, but also burdens the 
mind with ill-assorted facts, The opposite course educates while it 
instructs and enlarges the mind to receive much more solid knowledge, 
as well as actually many more facts. I do not say that there are not 
here and there talented young officers who have made the most of their 
time, and of special and exceptional opportunities; but I do say that 
the mass are ill-taught in all subjects, and particularly in those ex- 
clusively practical and professional ones for which the present system 
is sought to be retained.” 
The “ Journal” includes the period of his command of the Australian 
squadron, and is full of interesting information, especially relating to 
the Pacific Islands, One conclusion it is difficult to resist, viz., that the 
labour-traffic ought to be totally abolished. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes: the Greek Text, revised, with Translation 
and Notes, By B. B. Rogers. (Bell and Sons.)—Zhe Wasps has never 
ranked among the most favourite plays of classical students. The 
subject is more than commonly alien to modern thought, though, indeed, 
one part of it has been taken for more than one modern comedy, notably 
for Racine’s admirable Les Plaideurs. It is difficult to conceive a court 
of five thousand judges, deciding questions of life and property accord- 
ing to the tumultuous impulses which agitate a popular assembly. Of 
justice corrupted by fear or favour we have had only too much 
experience in our own history, but this kind of abuse is strange to us. 
As for the humour of the thing, that is chiefly associated with the attempts 
to escape from a juryman’s duty. Then, delicate and subtle as the wit of 
The Wasps, it is not to be matched for force with that of The Acharnians, or 
or The Frogs, nor is it equal in permanent interest to that of The Clouds, 
though, indeed, the Athenian audience seems to have preferred it. As for 
the manner in which Mr. Rogers has done his work in the volume before 
us, it is difficult to use praise sufficiently high. His notes are full of 
excellent scholarship, and leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
explanation. As for his translation, it is simply a marvel of ease and 
skill. If we were to indicate a preference for one part over another, it 
would be for the rhymed portions, the fluency of which it would be im- 

possible to surpass, It would not be too much to say that no English 


translation of a classical author surpassesthem. In rendering the iambic 
dialogue into blank verse, Mr. Rogers feeling it possible, and therefore 
a duty, to be literal, is sometimes a little cramped. When he has what 
one may call the fetters of rhyme upon him he moves with a freedom 
that is quite extraordinary. Take, for instance, where Bdelycleon pro- 
pounds his famous plan for supporting Athenian citizens at the expense 





‘*They mean you all to be poor and gaunt, and I'll tell you, father, the reason 
They want you to know your keeper's hand; and then if he hiss you on to fly 
At some helpless foe, away you go, with eager vehemence ready and rough. 
Since if they wished to maintain you well, the way to do it were plain enough, 
A thousand cities our rule obey, a thousand cities their tribute pay, 
Allot them twenty Athenians each, to feed and nouri~h from day to day, 

And twice ten thousand citizens there, are living immersed in dishes of hare, 
With creams and beestings and sumptuous fare, and garlands and coronals 
everywhere, 
es a fate that is worthy the State, and worthy the trophy on Marathon 
ain. 
Whilst now like gleaners ye all are fain to follow along in the paymaster's 
train.” 


The whole of this dialogue, indeed, is of the very first excellence, and 
we cannot do better than give our readers a specimen of it. Hero ig 
the beginning of Philocleon’s argument on the advantages of being g 
member of the judicial assembly :— 


‘Pu. Away, away, like a racer gay, I start at once from the head of the lists, 

To prove that no kinglier power than ours in any part of the world exists, 

Is there any creature on earth more blest, more feared and petted from day to da: , 

Or that leads a happier, pleasanter life, than a Justice of Athens, though 
and gray? 

For first when rising from bed in the morn, to the criminal Court betimes 7 
trudge, 

Great six-foot fellows are there at the rails, in anxious haste to salute their Judge, 

And the delicate hand, which has dipped so deep in the public purse, he claps 
into mine, 

=> bows before me, and makes his prayer, and softens his voice to a pitiful 
whine : 

O pity me, pity me, Stre, he cries, if you ever indulged your longing for pelf, 

When you managed the mess on a far campaign, or served some office of State yoursely, 

ba a would never have heard my name, if he had not been tried and acquitted 

‘ore. 

Bp. (Writing.) T'll take a note of the point you make, that suppliant fellows your 
grace implore. 

Pu. So when they have begged and implored me enough, and my angry temper 
is wiped away, 

I enter in and | take my seat, and then I do none of the things I say. 

I hear them utter all sorts of cries design'd expressly to win my grace, 

What won't they utter, what don't they urge, to coax a Justice who tries their 
case? 

Some vow they are needy and friendless men, and over their poverty wail and 
whine, 

And reckon up hardships, false with true, till he makes them out to be equal 
to mine. 

Some tell us a legend of days gone by, or a joke from sop witty and sage, 

Or jest and banter, to make me laugh, that so I may doff my terrible rage. 

And if all this fails, and I stand unmoved, he leads by the hand his little ones near, 

He os his girls, and he brings his boys; and I, the Judge, am composed 
to hear. 

They huddle together with piteous bleats: while trembling above them he 
prays to me, 

Prays as to a God his accounts to pass, to give him a quittance, and leave him 
trea.” 


And here is a specimen of the answer :— 


“Six thousand Justices, count them through, there dwell no more in the land 

as yet, 

One hundred and fifty talents a year I think you will find is all they get. 

Pu. Then not one tithe of our income goes to furnish forth the Justices’ pay. 

Bp. No, certainly not. PH. And what becomes of all the rest of the revenue, 
pray? 

Bp. Why, bless you, it goes to the pockets of those, Zo the rabble of Athens, IU 
ever be true, 

I'll always battle away for the mob. O father, my father, ‘tis owing to you: 

By such small phrases as these cajoled, you lift them over yourselves to reign. 

And then, believe me, they soon contrive some fifty talents in bribes to gain, 

Extorting them out of the subject States, by hostile menace and angry frown: 

Hand over, they say, the tribute pay, or else my thunders shall crush your town, 

Yow joy the while at the remnants vile, the trotters and tips of your power to 


gnaw. 
So when our knowing, acute allies the rest, the scum of the Populace, saw 
On a vote-box pine, and on nothingness dine, and marked how lanky and lean 
ye grow, 
They count you all as a Connas's vote, and ever and ever on these bestow 
Wines, cheeses, necklaces, sesame fruit, and jars of pickle and pots of honey, 





Rugs, hions, and tles, and cups, and crowns, and health, and vigour, and 
lots of money; 

Whilst you! from out of the broad domain for which on the land and the wave 
you toiled, 

None gives you so much as a garlic-head, to flavour the dish when your sprais 
are boiled. 

Pu. That's true, no doubt, for I just sent out,and bought, myself, from Eucharides 


three; 
But you wear me away by your long delay in proving my bondage and slavery. 








of the Attics :— 


Bp. Why 18 it not slavery pure and neat, when these (themselves and their 
parasites too) 

Are all in receipt of their pay, God wots, as high officials of State: whilst you 

Must thankful be for your obols three, those obols which ye yourselves have won 

In the battle’s roar, by sea and by shore, ’mid sieges and miseries many a one? 

But O what throttles me most of all, is this, that under constraint you go, 

When some young dissolute spark comes in, some son of a Chereas, straddling 


—so 
With his legs apart, and his body poised, and a mincing, soft, effeminate air, 
And bids you Justices, one and all, betimes in the morn to the Court repair, 
For that any who after the signal come shall lose and forfeit their obols three I 
Yet come as late as he choose himself, he pockets his drachma, ‘ Counsel's fee. 
And then if a culprit give him a bribe, he gets his fellow the job to share, 

And into each other's hands they play, and manage together the suit to square, 

Just like two men at a saw they work, and one keeps pulling, and one gives way. 

— you at the Treasurer stare and gape, and never observe the tricks they 

play.” 

Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours: a Tale Illustrative of the 
Parables. By Mrs. Carry Brock. (Seeleys and Halliday.)—Some of 
the characters in this story are drawn with truthfulness, as the well- 
intentioned but reserved and unsympathetic Colonel. The writer is, 
however, much hampered by the method she has adopted of finding for 
each chapter a parable to suit the incident it contains, or an incident to 


suit the parable which has to be illustrated. 


The Quiver of Love. A Collection of Valentines, ancient and modern. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—It may be doubted whether all the exquisite 
lyrics which here are enshrined, in all the glory of cream and gold, may 
fitly be termed “ valentines,” but it may be conceded that love-sick 
swains may relieve their minds completely and beyond doubt tastefally 
by adopting the thoughts and expressions of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Suckling, and even Sir George Etherege, to say nothing of Shelley, 
Mrs. E. B. Browning, Mr. Austin Dobson, and “F. W. B.” These and 
many more are the contributories to this elegant volume. If the re- 
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vival of the practice of valentine-sending is maintained (and in one 
shape oF another it is most likely that it will be), this will prove a 
veritable mine of wealth to the subjects of it. The pictures are truly 
superb, and the name of Mr. Walter Crane is sufficient guarantee for 


their artistic merit. 
East-London Industries. By W. Glenny Crory. (Longmans and Co.) 


_-We took up this volume with anticipations which havo not been | 


realised. A volume which should treat of London as a manufacturing 
town ought, if well done, to be an important contribution to our 
metropolitan literature. These chapters have boen published before in 
an East-End newspaper, and the aim of the author is to remove the 
stigma which he supposes to rest on the East-End of London. For the 
fature, “this locality must not be spoken of or treated as if it were a 
part of some uncivilised country, or one in which heathenism prevails.” 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse, So far as we know, this has never been done. 
Newspaper readers are dependent for information as to the condition of 
things in remote suburbs upon those who pass their time in them, and 
pearly every winter gives us appeals from the local authorities and 
clergy of the East-End, representing almost every phase of want and 
misery as prevailing there. This does not necessarily imply degrada- 
tion or heathenism. Turning, however, from Mr. Crory’s apology to 
his book, we find that it treats of some five-and-twenty “ industries,” 
Some of them are stri¢tly “local,” and some of them are to be found 
in other parts of the town. The writer seoms to have regarded 
his visit to this or that ‘extensive firm” in the light of a com- 
pliment ; sometimes apparently it was imperfectly appreciated :— 
«I regret I iad not the privilege accorded me of noticing Messrs. 
Ourrie’s distillery, but the head of the firm informed me most cour- 
teously that his firm does not allow any one to visit their works, and 
that he would take the will for the deed, and,” adds the writer, in his 
queer English, “regard the same attention paid to him as that which I 
endeavoured to pay to all others who own an East-London Industry.” 
Mr. Crory seems to have put down in his note-book everything the 
“owners of East-London industries” told him, without much discrimi- 
nation or further investigation. This deprives his volume of any claim 
to authority as a book of reference, while at the same time the 
amount of windy declamation and “high-falutin’” preachments Mr. 
Crory constantly indulges in depreciates very considerably the attrac- 
tion of his little book. The printing, binding, and “ get-up” of the 
yolume are the most creditable things about it, and these, as we gather, 
are from the East-End. 
Credentials of Christianity. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
request of the Christian Evidence Society. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This volume, which is introduced with a preface by Lord Harrowby, 
contains five lectures on the Christian evidences from different points 
of view. The Bishop of Carlisle, Prebendary Row, and Canon Barry 
are among the contributors. The Bishop treats the much-discussed 
question of the inspiration of Scripture. To define the word “ inspira- 
tion” is, he thinks, next to impossible, at the same time, it has a mean- 
ing which can make itself felt. If a survey of the Bible shows that 
there is something unique about it, if it has qualities which can be de- 
scribed only as godlike and transcendental, then it may reasonably be 
called an “inspired” volume. That which parts and distinguishes it 
from all other books is, in fact, its “ inspiration,” but to begin by trying 
to prove, as Christian apologists used to do, that the book has some in- 
dotinable quality is, in the Bishop’s view, to begin at the wrong end. 
It is labour lost to form theories of inspiration, of its manner and 
kind. That which most strikingly impresses us about the Bible is “a 
unity of purpose and construction” which would seem to imply “one 
Author and one Designer.” This, the Bishop says, is an argument of 
a broad kind, when we take into account that the literature of the Bible 
stretches over fifteen centuries. Prebendary Row deals with the miracles 
of the New Testament, and argues for their historical truth specially 
on the ground of the extreme improbability that the facts of Christ’s 
life could have been forgotten or utterly misrepresentod within a com- 
paratively short period. He entrenches himself behind the authority 
of Sir G. C. Lewis, who maintained that “tradition is a reliable in- 
formant as to all the leading facts of history for a period varying from 
100 to 120 years.” This principle would embrace such an alleged fact as 
Christ’s resurrection, and if that be established, the Christian position 
is secured. We question if Mr. Row is quite right in saying that 
modern unbelief rejects all miracles and supernatural occurrences, “on 
high a priori grounds.” There may be those who do so, but we suspect 
that their number is diminishing. The battle has to be fought on the 
field of historical evidence, and it is the trustworthiness of the evidence 
which is really the only question. Canon Barry has some good remarks on 
the adaptation of Christianity to human society, and shows how it pro- 
vides alike for the freedom of individual development and for the all- 
important element of stability. Without the first, Oriental stagnation 
would be the result; without the second, anything like a steadily pro- 
Rressive civilisation would be impossible. Absolute Monotheism em- 
phasises the element of stability too sternly, and so the religion of 
Islam sanctions a naked despotism. Its idea is God over man. It needs 
to be supplemented with the Christian revelation of God in man. This 
is the basis of that freedom which must be the companion both of reli- 
gious faith and of political liberty. Man must be a fellow-worker with 


| 








God in the triumph of good over evil. This is the position which 
Christianity wins for him, while Mahommedanism leaves him a slave, 
Thus, as Canon Barry points out, it prepares tho way for the higher 
developments of civilisation. His lecture should be read by those who 
speak of our Christianity as ‘a civilised heathenism.” 


Business, By J. Piatt. (Simpkin and Co.)—Mr. Platt has strung 
together a prodigious number of conventional truisms, platitudes, and 
common-places, and interlarded them with a marvellous array of quota- 
tions from writers of every class and of all countries. It would be easy 
to make objection to isolated maxims,—such as this, “Snuecess is 
generally an index of merit.” ‘“ Perhaps,” adds Mr. Platt, “ no better 
illustration of this adage could be found than Mr. B. Disraeli.” There 
are many funny illustrations of this sort, and these and the quotations 
are the most readable things in the book. Of the rest, ‘Ho draweth out 
the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument,” must, 
we fear, be our verdict. Mr. Platt says that in 1873 he circulated 
gratuitously 30,000 copies of a previous work. Wo have no doubt a 
similar success may bo similarly attained in the present instance. 
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The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, haa 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Inyesti. 


By a (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 


1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was 


8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits, 


Schedule.) 


estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
(See Government 


| The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured, 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


| 
| The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
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ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical ; 
and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


they give no oppressive amount 


The various sizes suited to different 





Immediately, 8vo. 


ULGARIAN HORRORS, and the 
QUESTION of the EAST. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
JOHN Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
perfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
Table d'hdte daily. 
Devon. on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
evon 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





tect FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO 
172 New Bond Street, London ; 


ST HMA and 
OC 








and all Chemists. 





HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be 


found to be 
ATURA TATU LA, 
in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking 
AY and inhalation, prepared by 


ORY and MOORE, 
148 New Bond London, and 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Stree 
sold by them and all other Chemists 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LIVERPOOL. — OCTOBER llth to i8th— 
President, the Most Hon. the MARQUIS of HUNTLEY. 
Presidents of Departments :—1. Jurisprudence, Farrer 
Herschell, Esq., Q.C., M.P.—2. Education, Rev. Mark 
Patteson, B.D.—3. Health, Thomas Hawksley, Eaq,, 
C.E.—4. Economy and Trade, G. J. Shaw-Lefevra, 
Esq., M.P. 5. Art, E.J. Poynter, Esq., R.A.—President 
of Council,G. W. Hastings, Esq—Chairman of Re 
presion of Crime Section, T. B. L, Baker, Esq. Full 
particulars may be had at the offices of the Congress, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, or Town Hall, 
Liverpool.—C, W. RYALLS, General wists 


1S UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasera, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes,the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, manent E.C.; and Bristol. 


OHN BURGE SS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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AOLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ZN OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
G 





GIRLS. — The School will REOPEN on 

RSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 

and four and a half guineasa term. For further par- 
ticulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 





sak. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 

WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
fature calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics, 


oe, ee + 
RIGHTON.—Rev. F. J. NELLEN, 
B.A. (Scholar, Camb), prepares TWENTY 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Terms, from 70 
guineas. Eight Scholarships gained lately without 

gram or extra work. Address, ¢ Belmont. 


Ho EDUCATION, constant super- 
i 








vision, and entire charge for a backward or 
icate boy (orphan or otherwise)—young child not 
objected to—by an experienced married Clergyman. 
Maternal care. Terms, £120, Situation, Yorkshire. 
—“CLERICUS,” 46 Upper Park Road, Haverstock 
EN ng RR Ra SE fans 
LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.— 
ASHBY-HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
for Twenty Boys under Fourteen Years of Age. 
Head Master, Rev. 8. LATHAM, M.A. Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. Admission between the ages of 
eight and thirteen. Three terms in the year. £30a 
term. Full prospectus on application. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 
oe = 


R OSSALL SCHOOL—Ten Entrance 











Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 154 and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen’s, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EATH-BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The First Term of the Session 1876-7 will begin on 
Wednesday, September 20th. The scheme of work is 
much the same as that pursued in University College 
School, London, and leads up to Matriculation at the 
University of London. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 

HELTENHAM.—ELMLEY and 

FERN HOUSE.—Mrs. HUGH FRASER, with the 
sanction of the Council, receives YOUNG LADIES 
who attend the Ladies’ College, Bayshill. At Fern 
House each young lady has a separate bedroom or 
compartment for herself alone. Resident English and 
Foreign Governesses assist Mrs. Fraser. Good re- 
ferences required. The College REOPENS on the 19th 
SEPTEMBER. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

—The next Entrance Examination will be held 
in March, 1877. The College Programme and the 
Entrance Examination Papers for 1876 may be ob- 
tained on —— to the Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 
17 Cunningham Place, London, N.W. A Scholarship 
of the value of £100 a year for three years will be 
awarded in tion with this Examinati 


‘ EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
—Governors well known for interest in educa- 
tion. New cubicles, lavatories, and Fives’ courts. 
District very healthy. Head Master, Rev. F. HEP- 
PENSTALL, for ten-and-a-half years Head Master of 
the Grammar-School, Cambridge. Twenty-three of 
Mr. Heppenstall’s old pupils are at the University, of 
whom seventeen hold scholarships, exhibitions, or 
sizarships. 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


RENCH and GERMAN. — HAL- 

BRAKE SCHOCL, New Wandsworth, S.W.— 
Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen years Assistant- 
Master at Brighton College, and for ten years 
Master of one of the College Boarding-Houses, 
receives BOARDERS. Exceptional advantages are 
given for learning MODERN Languages. French is 

















O PATRONS of LIVINGS, — An 

INDIAN CHAPLAIN, of Liberal Views, entitled 
to Pension, and having some small private means, is 
anxious to obtain an INCUMBENCY, where there is 
a good house and moderate income. Has been accus- 
tomed to large Church and District, and can give 
highe st references as to work and influence in India. 
—Address, “SENIOR CHAPLAIN,” care of Messrs. 
* aaa and CO., 25 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 


A WIDOW LADY, of good family, 

residing in a small town (where there is a first- 
class School) in one of the best parts of Scotland, 
would be happy to take CHARGE of TWO or 
THREE CHILDREN, between the ages of six and 
twelve, who would have the same care and education 
as her own little son and daughter. Terms, for board 
aud education, fifty g per annum.—For further 

rticulars, apply by letter, to “ A. H.,” care of Messrs. 

EATHWAITE and SIMMONS, 1 Pope's Head Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard, 
Dorset.—Head Master, Rev. H. U. Roprnson, 
M.A. (late of Chigwell). assisted by Graduates in high 
honours. Special preparation for Public-School 
Scholarships and the Universities. A department 
opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate 
and backward boys. The entire charge taken of 
Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 
healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. 
References and further particulars on application. 
The next Term begins September 15th. 











] OYAL SCHOOL of MINES.— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Twenty-sixth Session, 187677, which 
will commence on the 2nd of October. the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.8. 
Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining. i F.R.S., Chairman. 

Geology. By John W. Judd. 

Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced Fees. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE (MANCHESTER 
ROYAL) SCHOOL of MEDICINE. 
Principal—J. G. GREEN WOOD, LL.D. 

Dean of the Medical School—Professor GAMGEE, 


D., 





SON OE Hoe 





PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
WINTER SESSION, 
Pageiclogy and Histology—Professor Arthur Gamgee, 
M._D., F.R.S 


Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Physiology— 
John Priestley. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical—Professor 
Morrison Watson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Anatomy— 
Alfred H. Young, MB. 

Comparative Anatomy—Professor W. C. Williamson, 


F.R.S. 
a here Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., 


Organic Chemistry—O. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
Clinical Medicine—Professor William Roberts, M.D., 
F.R.C.P 


Principles and Practice of Medicine—Professor J. E. 
Morgan, M.D., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.O.P. 
Surgery—Professor Edward Lund, F.R.C.S, 
Practical Surgery—Samuel M. Bradley, F.R.C.S. 
General Pathology and Morbid Anatomy—Henry 
—= M.D. (Lond.); Julius Dreschfeld, M.D., 
R.C.P. 


M. 
Hospital Instruction—The Physicians to the Royal 
Iufirmary; the Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. 
Summer Session. 
Practical Physiology and Histology—Professor Arthur 
Gamgee, M.D., F.B.S. 


always spoken in the house. New Wandsworth lies Obstetrics—Professor John Thorburn, M.D. 


on high ground, and is one of the most healthy 
suburbs of London. Terms, 50 to 60 Guineas, 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE 
(late 48 and 49 Bedford Square), London. Founded 
1849 ; Incorporated 1869.—‘The SESSION (1876-7) will 
begin Thursday, October 12. Two Arnott Scholar- 
ships will be awarded by open competition. Candi- 
dates to send their names to the Secretary before 
September 20. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the Collage. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Secretary. 








Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Alexander Somers, 
M.R.C.S.; Daniel John Leech, M.B., M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 

Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health—Arthur 
Ransome, M.D., M.A. (Cantab.) 

— Histology—Julius Dreschfeld, M.D., 
M.R.O. 





Ophthalmology—Thomas Windsor, M.B.C.S. 
Practical Chemistry—Prof Henry E. Roscoe, 


Botany—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Medica! Tutor—J. Beswick Perrin, M.R.C.S., F.LS. 





The WINTER SESSION will be opened on the 2nd 


NALISBU “Sc —Ww OCTOBER, with an Introductory Address, by J. E. 
ALISBURY SCHOOL.—Warden, Rev. A PROP, Protecsce’ of 


kK) W. BAKER, M.A.; Head Master, Rev. W. H. 
EMRA, late Open Scholar of Exeter Coileze, Oxford, 
Graduate in Classical Honours, &c. This School sup- 
plies at moderate terms a thoroughly sound education 


MORGAN, Esq., M.D., 

Medicine. The registration of Former Students will 
take place on the 25th and 26th September, and of New 
Students on the 4th to the 14th October. A Composition 
fee of £48 in one payment, or in two payments of 


in accordance with the requirements of the present 5 ; i 
2 : 4 A. £25 each, admits to the whole of the lectures require | 
day. Pupils can be prepared for the Universities, the | to qualify for medical degrees in the University of 


Competitive examinations, the learned professions, or 


London, the diplomas of the Roya! College of Physi- 


for business life. The school is situated in the highest cians, the Fellowship and Membership of the Royal 


= of Salisbury, which is a notably healthy city. The 


College of Surgeona, the Licence of the Apothecaries’ 


ead Master receives boarders at from forty-five to Soci y 
; ; . ociety, and to the Olass of Practical Anatomy for 
sixty guineas @ year. Scholarships tenable at the | two Winter Sessions. A further fee of £42 maven to 





School and also after leaving the school as helps to | 
further special education are from time to time offered. | 
Term commences August 3lst. Fer full particulars | 

‘ 


address the Head Master. 


the Hospital Course at the Royal lufirmary. 


Prospectuses will bo forwarded on application. ad 
J. HOLME NICUULSUN, Registrar. 





CHOLASTIC.—In a select Ladies’ 
Boarding-School, situated in a quiet village in 
the W. R. of Yorkshire, owing to the a 
retirement of one of the Principals, WANTED 
PARTNER, competent to teach English and French. 
—Apply by letter to “J. E.,” care of Mr. JACKSON, 
Bookseller, Commercial Street, Leeds. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL (opposite Westminster 
Abbey).— Winter Session will on October 
2. ination for the Entrance Scholarshi 
on Oct. 4 and 5. The published Calendar will 
forwarded on application. 
GEORGE COWELL, Dean. 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 














ALBERT EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, 8.E. 


The MEDIVAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will 
commence on MONDAY, the 2nd OCTOBER, 1876, on 
which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 
FRANCIS MASON, at Four o'clock. 

Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fees 
to Practise and to all the Lectures may be paid in one 
of two ways:— 

Ist. One Hundred Guineas, paid on entrance, 
entitle a Student to unlimited attendance. 

2nd. Payment by three instalments, namely of £40 
at the beginning of the first year, £40 at the be- 
ginning of the second year, and £30 at the 
beginning of the third year, entitles a Student 
after payment of the third instalment to un- 
limited attendance. 

Special Entries may be made to any Course of 
Lectures, or to the Hospital Practice; and a modified 
Scale of Fees is arranged for Students entering in their 
Second, Third, or any subsequent year. 

Any farther information required will be afforded 
by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1876-7. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE. 

The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
for the Session 1876-7 will be held on FRIDAY, 20th 
day of October. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS of the first year will commence on 
MONDAY, the 23rd day of October ; for Scholarshi 
and Exhibitions of the second year, on THURSDAY, 
the 19th. 

By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Years may now be competed for by Students 
who bave attained the requisite standing in any Medi- 
cal School recognised by the Senate of the Queen's 
University, and have passed the Matriculation Exami- 
nation in the College. 

At the ensuing Examination, eight Scholarships, of 
the value of £25 each, will be offered for competition, 
viz, two to Students of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth years respectively. In addition, four Exhibi- 
tions of £12 each will be offered, two to Students of 
the First,and two to Students of the Second year 
respectively; and two Exhibitions of £16 each—one 
to Students of the Third and Fourth years respectively. 

All Scbolars are exempt from payment of a moiety 
of the fee for the compulsory classes. This rule does 
not apply to the Class of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Further information and copies of the Prospectus 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 

T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 

23rd August, 1876. 


Olden COLLEGE, LONDON. 
8 6-7 
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ESSION, 1876-7. 
eo SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDIOINE will 
Commence on Monday, October 2. Introductory Lec- 
ture at 3 p.m. Professor Maudsley, M.D. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (inclading the Department of the Fine Arts) 
will begin on Tuesday, October 3rd. Introductory 
Lecture at 3 p.m., by Professor W. Stanley Jevona, 
M.A., LL.D., F.B.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on Tuesday, October 3rd. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen will REOPEN on Tuesday, September 26. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days, and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to compe- 
tition by Students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 
held at the College on the 28th and 29th September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk froi the termini of the North- Western, Midland, 
and Groat Northern Railways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 

August, 1876. Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. Bersiy, M.A., 

Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 








London. 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College, London, are ad- 
mitted into the Hall, where they reside under col- 
legiate discipline. 

The Hall will reopen in October next, on the day on 
which the Session of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and 
Science commences at University College. 

Prospectuses containing particulars as to the Gil- 
christ Scholarsbips, which are tenable by students re- 


siding in University Hall, and other information as to 
rooms, fees, &c., may be obtuined on application to the 
Priucipal, or to the Secretary, at the H Il. 


July, 1876. E. A. WUKTZBURG, Secretary. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 2, 1876, 





NEW EDITION of Professor TYNDALL'S “ FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE.” 
New Edition, just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


RAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jounn Tynpvatt, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. A New Edition, being the Fifth, Revised and Augmented, 


with a New Introduction. 


The preface states that in view of the present Edition the Author carefully re- 
examined, recast,and to some extent remodelled the papers which compose the 
volume, added several new ones, and omitted three or four short pavers of which 
the interest has lapsed. The first edition (May 1871) is a volume of 462 pages, con- 
taining 18 articles. The Fifth Edition numbers 636 pages, and comprises 25 articles, 
The new Introduction, written for this Edition, extends to 32 pages, and is mainly 


occupied with the subject of Materialism. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ROBESPIERRE. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


TURKEY IN Ecvrorg. By Albert Rutson. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By Jonathan Hutchinson. 

A WorRD ON Goop CiTIzENsHIP. By Octavia Hill. 

(Part II.) By the Editor. 

THE IRISH DOMESDAY BOOK. 

— rhe mame AT COLCHESTER. 
TEPHEN’S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By Frederic 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. . arm, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


By W. O'Connor Morris. 
By Clements R. Markham. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts ae Lh eT LOVELL, 
GEO. 
Secretaries { Sonn J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principa] towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


(j= MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Annual! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Olerks at pr Railway Stations, the Local 

gents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLpgst INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED, the RETURNS on 
Pouicrgs of Five YEARS’ STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No Po.icy-HoLpEr is subject to ANY PERSONAL 











LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund,,, ... so «» £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... ... .+ £225,290. 


B. BLENKINSOP, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 

SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Chief Offices—No. 84 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


Secretary. 








New BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—MATTHEW HuTTON CHAYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of National Discount Company, and of Alliance 


Bank. 
The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18 Finch Lane, E.O. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 
John A. Bremner, Esq., Manchester. 
Frederick Campion, Esq., Frenches, Redhill, Surrey. 
William Augustus Clark, Esq. 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Charles Deacon, Esq., 8 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 
John Grey, Esq., Junior Atheneum Club. 
Thomas Kemble, Esq., J.P., Runwell Hall, Chelmsford. 
Arthur Langdale, Esq.,1 York Gate, Regent's Park. 
William Henry Maturin, Esq., C.B., 5 Courtfleld 
Gardens, South Kensington. 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 
Premiums paid. 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash. 
cooling and refreshing ; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
lies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
ng exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


OLLOWAY’SPILLS.—InpicGEstTI0n. 
How much thought has been bestowed and 
what ponderous volumes have been written upon this 
plague of every household, which is with certainty and 
safety dispelled without fear of relapse by a course of 
this purifying, soothing, and tonic medicine? It acts 
directly on the stomach, liver, and bowels; more in- 
directly, though not less effectively, on the brain, 
nerves, vessels, and glands, and commands such 
order throughout the entire system that harmony 
dwells between each organ and its functions. Dyspep- 
sia can no longer be the bugbear of the public, since 
Holloway’s Piils are fully competent to subdue the 
most chronic and distressing cases of impaired 
digestion, and to restore the miserable sufferer to 
health, strength, and cheerfulnesrr. 








CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful.”"—Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


__Dr. NICHOLS’ SANITARY 

e e SOAP.—Invented by Dr. NICHOLS, 
Editor of “The HERALD of HEALTH.” Made of 
pure olive oil, and free from nauseous and noxious 
animal matter. Antiseptic, disinfectant, and curative 
of diseases of the skin, hair, and teeth. It gives a 
wonderful softness and pearly lustre to the complexion, 
and instantly allays the smart and pain of fire. No 
toilet soap has a more delightful fragrance, and no 
nursery or sick-room should be without it. SIX- 
PENCE a TABLET,—by post, 94. A Box of 12, 
carriage free to any station in England, for 6s. Sold 
by the SANITARY COMPANY, LIMITED, 429 Oxford 
Street. Orders (P.0.0.’s on Great Russell Street) to 
T. L. Nichols, 39 Museum Street, London, W.O. 





UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters."—Professor Mac- 
NAMARA.——*“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
—"'It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalled 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BRUNTON, 
R.S.—*“ According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters.” —Lancet. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Ouring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 





ears LL WHISKy, 


KINAHAN and CO. find that, through th recom. 
mendation of the Medical Deotension the p mth for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WGHISKY for pu 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX. 
TRAOTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:.— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality, 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica} 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OCO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build. 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article,” 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 




















In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTE RSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crossze and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labeb 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica} 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite CE power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7# 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, a a 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS may be used 
with confidence by persons suffering from head- 

ache, indigestion, bilious ailments, scorbutic com- 
plaints, affections of the nervous system, lowness of 














spirits, restlessness, and bad dreams, &c.—Sold by all 





and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemist 
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300,000,000 DOLLARS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOUR-AND-A- 
HALF PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


IN BONDS ISSUED AND PAYABLE, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 









































o: 


These Bonds are issued in accordance with the provisions of an Act of Congress, entitled “ An Act to authorise the Refunding of the National 
Debt, approved July 14th, 1870, amended by an Act approved Jaruary 20th, 1871,” and are redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States, after the 1st September, 1891, in Coin of the standard value of the United States, on said 
July 14th, 1870 (Gold Coin), with Interest, in such Coin, from the day of their date, at the rate 
of 4} per Cent. per Annum, payable Quarterly, on the Ist June, 1st September, 
1st December, and Ist March in each year. 


The Principal and Interest are exempt from the payment of all Taxes or Duties of the United States, as well as from Taxation in any form, 
by or under State, Municipal, or Local authority. 


The proceeds of this operation are to be applied to redeem and cancel an equal amount of United 
States Five-Twenty Six per Cent. Bonds, as provided in said Acts. 


) This Issue of 300,000,000 dollars is the entire amount of the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Funded Loan, authorised by the above- 
mentioned Acts of Congress. 


sewers 8) Seana 








Messrs N. M. ROTHSCHILD and SONS, J. S. MORGAN and CO., and SELIGMAN BROTHERS are prepared 
to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS at the Office, in NEW COURT, ST SWITHIN’S LANE, on account of the above 
300,000,000 dollars FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. BONDS. 

Forms of Application and particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the above-mentioned Firms. 

SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will be OPENED on THURSDAY, the 31st August, and will be CLOSED on or before 
TUESDAY, the 5th September. 

The price of Issue is £1034 for every 500 dollar Bond, payable as follows :— 

£5 0 on Application. 

20 0O on Allotment. 

25 0 on 3lst October. 

25 0 on 28th December. 

28 10 on 22nd February, 1877. 





£103 10 
Scrip will be issued. Interest at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum will be allowed on the Instalments from the date of 
yment to the 28th February, 1877, and a Coupon for the amount will be attached to the Scrip. The Interest on the first 
Fovalment will date from the 15th September. The Bonds of the Funded Loan are issued in the United States, and will be 
delivered in London, in exchange for He after payment of the last instalment, with Coupons attached, payable Quarterly, 
the first of which will be due lst June, 1877. 


Applications for these Bonds must be made in the accompanying Form. In case the Allotment should not require the 
whole deposit, the surplus will be returned ; and if the deposit be insufficient for the first Instalment on the amount allotted, 
the balance.required must be paid forthwith. 


In case of no Allotment being made, the deposit of the Applicant will be returned. 
The failure to pay the whole of the Instalments subjects all previous payments to forfeiture. 
Subscribers may pay up the remaining Instalments under discount at rates to be fixed hereafter. 


The Bonds may, at the option of the holder, be inscribed, and United States Treasury Cheques for dividends thereon, 
will be sent from Washington to the registered address of the holder in any part of Europe, on the principle adopted by the 
Bank of England in paying the interest on Consola. An Officer of the United States Treasury will remain for some time in 
London, to inscribe, free of charge, the Bonds into the names of such holders as may desire it. 


The Bonds, to bearer, with Coupons attached, are in denominations of 50 dollars, 100 dollars, 500 dollars, and 
1,000 dollars. The Registered Bonds are in like amounts, with the additional denominations of 5,000 dollars, 10,000 dollars, 
20,000 dollars, and 50,000 dollars. 


London, New court, St Swithin’s lane, 30¢h August, 1876. 


ee ee 





Noa 
300,000,000 DOLLARS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 








To MESSI... secsessereeeseee sorcccccceooees coceerecscoseces . 
GENTLEMEN,— request that you will allot dollars, 
Bay, dollars, nominal capital of the above Stock, on 
which enclose the required deposit of £5 per 500 dollars, or £ ,and — 
agree to accept that amount or any less sum that may be allotted to , and to pay the balance due, according to the 


conditions of your prospectus of the 30th August, 1876. 
eovevcrsecesoeees.Crentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Name at full Length erresersese SOPHO HOO HOT HERERO CER ER RHEE EEE EEE HERE EE Eee 
Address in Sill crverccccccccccccveccccvcncccccccecccoccooccceeete eeteecres 





PEROOEOORSSE HOR OOOOH DOE TE DOE HOR EEE HEE EEE TOF EEETET EEE EE EES 





Dated DB ccceeccsevsteeee TOUT ITIP 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—A New and 


completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, con- 
taining all the leading Books of General Interest, of the past and present Sea- 
sons, is now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 


application. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus 
Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at greatly reduced 


Prices, is also now ready. 


This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection 


of Popular Works in History, Geography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the 
attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large 


purchasers of Modern Books. 


New Oxford Street, London, September 2, 1876. 





This day is published, in octavo, 10s 6d. 


The GREAT PROBLEM: Can it be 
Solved? By G. R. Giete, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, late Chaplain-General to her Majesty's 
Forces. 


“Prebendary Gleig combines with a wide knowledge 
of the arguments of current scepticism no small ex- 
erience in the most perspicuous modes of combating 
t; and as in these pages he reconciles the way of God 
to man by acriticism of the authenticity,inspiration, and 
purpose of the Old Testament, and an examination of 
its miracles; by a survey and discussion of the New, 
and a comparison of it with the epoch at which Christ 
‘was born and the Gospel promulgated...... we do not 
scruple to recommend this popular and practical 
treatise as likely to be of great service to a vast 
number of wavering and unstable minds."—LZnglish 
Churchman. 


‘* We sincerely recommend the book, which, if does | 


not contain anything strikingly original, at least sums 
up with force and clearness the main considerations 
which almost compel a belief in the substantial truth 
of Christ's mission and teaching.” —Spectator. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; 
being the First Series of Croall Lectures. By JOHN 
TuLLocn, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, in 
the University of St. Andrews; one of her 
Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


“The work is at once grave and graceful, full of 
flashes of that devout and vivid apprehension of 
divine and spiritual things without which no preacher 
can ever reach the heart, while at the same time re- 
taining a steady hold upon the argument, which isthe 
speaker's chief object. That it is candid, tolerant, and 
full of that special intelligence and understanding of 
the vagaries of thought which is almost entirely a 
modern attribute, no one will need to be told who 
knows the author's reputation and previous works.”— 
Spectator. 

“We know of no other single treatise or manual in 
English that covers exactly the same area, or furnishes 
so comprehensive & survey of it, or is so well adapted 
as a band-book or guide for readers who are not ‘ ex- 
perts’ in theological science.” —Guardian. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
BOOK VIIL—FRUIT AND SEED, 
Being the Conclusion of the Work. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


To be had at al] Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1876. No. DOCXXXI. Price 


2s 6d. 

CONTENTS, 

A WomAN-HATER. Part IV. 

Devious RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No, II. 

SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 

THE STRATHMORE: Letter from Mrs. Wordsworth, the 
Lady who Survived the Wreck. Mr. Wordsworth's 
Narrative. 

POLITICS AND WAR REVIEWED FROM THE ALPS: a 
Wanderer's Letter. No. IV. 

‘TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

ALFRED DB MusssT. 

REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 283, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 
LorD MACAULAY. 
ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE-STONE MONUMENTS. 
TICKNOR'’S MEMOIRS. 
THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE WoRLD. 
SoOuTH-SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Tus COST OF THE NAVY. 
JOHN MugrAy, Albemarle Street. 





WIS Sm Grn 











NOW READY. 


A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 
CONTAINING 275 PAGES, ENTITLED, 
THE 


‘COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 


AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST ; 
AN IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 


Established for the purpose of forming a suitable 
Medium for Deliberate Discussion of Important 
Questions in 


LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, 
ARTS, &c. 


Price 3s 6D NET. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 
2. Looking-Glass for Hypocrites. 
3. The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 
4. Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
5. Is Ritualism Consistent with Protestantism ? 
6. Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue? 
7. Are Party Politics Conducive to Healthy Legislation. 
8. Parliamentary Reform. 
9. Middle-Class Education and Lady-Helps. 
. Labour and Education. 
11. British Army Mobilisation. 
. Logie and Grammar Compared, 
. The Principles of Conservatism. 
le 9 Catholicism and the New Anglo-Papal 
‘arty. 
. The Unseen Universe. 
16. University Reform. 
War and Civilisation. 
18. The Slave Circulars Defended Dialectically. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 


London: ELIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles. 
Original Contributions on current topics are also atten- 
tively considered. Prospectuses will be sent on 
— when stamps for the purpose are enclosed. 
—Editor, “ Cosmopolitan Critic and Oontroversialist,” 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE MYSTERY of ORLTON 
MANOR. By RopertT JEWELL. A Novel for 
the Times, with a Moral. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell’s 
Court, Paternoster Row. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Will! be ready on 1st September, 1876, imperial 8vo, 
cloth boards, price 27s 6d. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
HE REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES, Vol. X. 10 and 11 Vict. to 13 and 
14 Vict., A.D. 1847 to 1850. Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of the Statute Law Committee, and Published by 
the Authority of her Majesty's Government. 

Eyre and Sporriswoope, her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.O., and 

all Booksellers. 


SYNAGOGUE in TURIN.—See the 
4a BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or by post 4$d) 
for View—also View and Plan of New Town Hall, St. 
Helen's—Railways and the Picturesque—the Cornwall 
Congress, full Particulars—Paris Universal Exhibition 
—Roofs and Vaults of Winchester Cathedral—Garden- 
ing and House-building, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine 
Street, and of all Newsmen. 


ee INDIAN BUDGET. By Jonn 

Dacosta. Addressed to the Holders of [n dian 
Stock, and other persons interestedin India. Price 6d. 
Published by P. 8. King, King Street, Westminster. 














THE NEW NOVELS. | 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Fffie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of * Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols, 


Griffith's Double. By Mrs. Cashe] 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” 3 vols, 


“Mrs. Hoey's new sto: deserves success,” 
Atheneum. nt . a 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols, 


“ A pleasant story, charmingly told."—Court Journal 


The Pennant Famil Ann 
BEALE, Author of “ Fay uly. | by A 8 
“A good and entertaining novel.”"—Sunday Times, 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
EDITION. 3 vols. — 


“ A charming novel.”—Posé¢. 


As Long as She Lived, By Rf, 
W. RoBinson. 3 vols. 
“ A good, natural, and enjoyable book."—Pogé, 


Major Vandermere. By the 


uthor of “‘ Ursaula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St, 








Second Edition, enlarged, 16mo, 1s 6d. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By 


Professor THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. 


This little book is designed for very young begin- 
ners in Latin, prior to the use of such @ work as Dr, 
Smith's “ Principia.” It comprises 106 carefully varied 
Exercises on Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and the 
Verb Sum; and if faithfully worked through will, it 
is believed, give perfect mastery of the Accidence, so 
far as it is treated. It also contains a systematic 
explanation of the “ New Pronunciation.” 


1. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Based upon the 
School Manual of Dr. Wm. Smith and Professor 
Hall. With 84 Exercises. By T. D. HALL, MA, 
16mo, 1s. 


This work aims at the very clearest and simplest 
statement possible of the first principles of English 
grammar. It is designed for the use of children of 
all classes from about eight to twelve years of age. 

“We doubt whether any grammar of equal size 
could give an introduction to the English language 
more clear, concise, and full than this does."~ 
Watchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


KIRKES'’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Early in October, Ninth Edition, with 350 Illustrations 


post 8vo. 
| IRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By W. Morrant Baker, F.BCS, 
Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina, 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Com- 
position of the Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, 
the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on Generation 
and Development, haye been wholly or in great part 
rewritten; and the text has been much altered in 
many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, 
Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous 
System. 

About 150 new Illustrations, many of them from 
original Drawings, have been added. 

JoHN MorRAY, Albemarle Street. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d., post free, 3s 9d. 
HE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE 
THEM. By L. P. Merepira, M.P., D.D.S. This 
is not an advertisement seeking fur patronage, but & 
really useful brochure, specially for all who have the 
care of children, and also for those of mature age. 

London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 











Demy 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 4 
ASSAGES from MODERN ENGLISH 
POETS. [Illustrated by the Junior Etching 
Club (47). 

*,* The greatest care has been bestowed to produce 
the 47 Fine Etchings inevery way equal to the original 
copies. 

ondon: WILLIAM TEGG and Co, Pancras Lané, 
Cheapside. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s; half-bound, 78. 
HE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and 
TECHNICAL TERMS used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, and Trades. 
By W. BUCHANAN. New and Revised Edition, with 
Supplement, by JAmEs A, SMITH. 
ondon: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Post 8vo, with Four Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A, 


cloth. 6s. 

, aa a 
ARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and 
J STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. New 
Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections, an In- 

troduction, and Explanatory Notes. a 

*.* The LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original 

Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 153, may still be had. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. Feap. 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By Hamilton Aide. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Holme Lee. 
BY THE SEA. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Holme Lee. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 201. 
THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 
With Illustrations by GzorGE DU MAURIER and TOWNLEY GREEN. 


CONTENTS. 


CariTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 10. The Square. 11. Mrs. Meredith. 
12. The House next Door. 

On TURKISH WAYS AND TURKISH WOMEN. 

PostTic IMAGINATION AND PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION. 

Fist oF SEPTEMBER. 

A HomAN SACRIFICE. 

G1acomo LEOPARDI. 

Tae Rose oF DEATH: A FANTASY. By Julian Hawthorne. 

A JAPANESE FAN. (With an Iilustration.) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





pus ARI JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, Price 2s 6d, | 


contains the following 
Linge ENGRAVINGS: 
1. The NINE WORTHIES. After R. Hillingford. 
2. ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. After B. Foster. 
3. The THREE DOGS. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin | Notes on Book-Plates. By M. A. Tooke. 
Landseer, R.A. Illustrated. Illustrated. 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Concluding | Theatres, their Construction. By Percy 
otice. Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
European Scenery. Illustrated. Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhi- 
Stately Homes of England—Raby Castle. bition. Lllustrated. 
By 8. . Hall and L. Jewitt. | Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Illustrated. Reviews, &c., &c. 


London: VrrTvF and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 





NEW GRAMMATICAL WORK by Dr. LATHAM. 
On Thursday next, in 18mo, price Is. 


SSENTIAL RULES and PRINCIPLES for the STUDY 
of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., &., late Fellow 
¢ — College, Cambridge; late Professor of English in University College, 
ndon. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Now ready, pp. 772, with Two Coloured Maps by E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., in 
royal 8vo, price 288, cloth. 
ISTORY of the MONGOLS from the Ninth to the Nine- 
teenth Centary. By Hanry H. Howorrts, F.S.A. Part I, The Mongols 
Proper and the Kalmuks. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
CHARLES SANKBY, M.A., late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 


On Monday next, in fcap. 8vo, with 5 Maps, price 2s 6d. 
th - ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of Xerxes to 
the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series, 
And on September 11, with a Coloured Map, price 2s 6d. 
HE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very Rev. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





EPOOHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
Now ready, in fcap. 8yo, with Two Coloured Maps, price 2s 6d. 
HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. 
Stupes, M.A., &c., Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. | 
London: LON@MANS and Co. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rey. M. OREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
xford. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo, with 4 Maps, price 9d. 


HE RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of PARLIA- 
MENT, from the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485. 
By JAMES Row ey, Professor of English History at the New Bristol College. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Oarriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. . 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW. 


NATURE, 


For SEPTEMBER 7, and the Following Numbers, wil! contain 
FULL REPORTS of the 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 
| And of the ADDRESSES and PROCEEDINGS in the different Sections, 


The Number for September 7 will be a DOUBLE ONE, price EIGHTPENCE, ané 
will contain a PORTRAIT, engraved on Steel by Ch. H. Jeens, of 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON. 


Office: 29 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 203, for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. By T. Wemyss Reid. 

MapcapP VIOLsT. By William Black, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 31-34. 

Sick-Nourses. By Maria Trench. 

THE KHOJAS: THE DiscipLes OF THE OLD MAN OF THe MOUNTAIN, 
By the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere. Part IL. 

SPRING IN AUGUST. By Beatrix L. Tollemache. 

“THE GERM.” By C. I’. Keary. 

HOMER AND Dr. SCHLIEMANN. By W. H. Mason. 

THE BYEWAYs OF BOOKMAKING. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

PoOINTs IN EARLY NORTHUMBRIAN History. By Edward A. Free 
man, D.O.L., LL.D. 


SPINS Be we 


“ CHARLOTTE BRONTE”: a Monograph, of which the 
First Part appears in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, contains many hitherto Unpublished Letters and 
Interesting Particulars of her Life. Part Il, will appear in 
the October Number. 





By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 


SKETCHES; chiefly ITALIAN. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


The HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the 


SARACENS. Six Lectures. Second Edition, with New Preface. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


EASTERN PERSIA: an Account of the 


Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72. 

Vol. I. The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES by Majors St. JOHN 
Lovett, and Evan Smits,and an Introduction by Major-General Sir 
Freperic JOHN GOLDsMID, C.B., K.0.8.1, British Commissioner and 
Arbitrator. 

Vo). Il. The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T. BLANrorp, A.R.8.M., 
F.R.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 8vo,42s. (This day. 

“It may be gathered from the above that these volumes comprise much that 

is amusing eulltstavesting, but to those who wish to study the question in its 
political aspect, or as a chapter of history, they are a complete manual."— 
Morning Post. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1858-1875. The New Edition contains, in addition:—Mrs. 
Somerville, Sir John Herschel, Barry Cornwall, Sir Edwin Landseer, and a 
brief Autobiographical Sketch. (This day. 


SCIENCE PAPERS, chiefl Pharmacological 


and Botanical. By Dante. Hanpury, F.R.S., Fellow of the Linnwan, 
Chemical, and Microscopical Societies of London; Member and late Examiner 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Edited, with Memoir, by 
JosePn INCE, F.L.S., F.0.S. With Portrait and Illustrations. Medium $vo, 
l4s. [This day. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon, 


M.A., Assistant-Commiassioner of Endowed Schools. Crown 8yo, * - 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 





Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


| 
| 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING | 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. | 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. | 

| 

} 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
pm Oy an and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. iden. Marvellous Illu- 


— yy Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5, and7 to 10. Admission to the 
, Is. 











and FAMILIES. By CuarLorre M. Yonez, Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Vol. 1V. The Gospel Times, Globe 8vo, 1s 6d. Also, with Comments, 
3s 6d 


The OSTEOLOGY of the MAMMALIA. A 


Series of Lectures by W. H. Fuower, v.BA. Paes. ay ed my 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. th numerous Illustrations. Cro 
8yo, Tos éd. ’ . (Yew Edition, enlarged, this day. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH POETRY ; 


Selections from Chaucer to Herrick. With Introductions and Notes by 
Mrs, MASSON and a General Preface by Professor Masson. Globe oth > os 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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GEORGE BELL 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
A yt of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Eminent Scholars, under the direction of G. 
sy Esq. M.A.,, aay Fellow of Trinity College, 
and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 8vo. 


FESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parey, M.A. New 
Edition. Revised. 18s. 

OCICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
Four vols, £3 4s. Vol. I.16s; Vol. II. 14s; Vol. III. 
16s; Vol. IV. 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Waiston, M.A., 
Head Master of Rochester Grammar-School. Vol. 
I. 16s; Vol. If, 16s. 

ES. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. Three 


vols., 16s each. 

HOMER, Vol. I. Iliad 1-12, with Introduc- 
tion. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 12s. Vol. II. 14s. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. Two vyols., 32s. 

HESIOD. By F. W. Pater, M.A. 10s 6d. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. 
New Edition. Revised by GzoRGE LONG. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
Edition. Revised by GeorGe Lone. 12s, 

PLATO. By W. H. Tompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. L, “ PHAE- 
DRUS,” 7s 6d. Vol. IL., **GORGIAS,” 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Brarpes, M.A. 
Vol. I. 188. Contents :—(dipus Tyrannus, Edipus 
Coloneus, Antigone 

TACITUS, The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. Price 15s, 

TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s, 

VERGIL. By the late J. Contneton, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I, the Bucolics 
and Georgics. Third Edition, 12s. Vol. Il., the 
Zneid, Books I. to VI. Second Edition, 14s. Vol. 
III., Second “oo 14s, 

Uniform with above 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. W. 
Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition, 16s. 


An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-four MAPS by W. HuGHES and GEORGE 
Lone. New Edition, with Coloured Outlines. Imp. 
8vo, 128 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS 


Being for the most part the Texts of the Editors of the 
“ Bibliotheca Classica” and “ Grammar-School Classics.” 
In 16mo, neat cloth, red edges. 

JESCHYLUS. F.A. Pater. 3s, 
CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, 


AM, 28. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE, et de AMICITIA, 
et EPISTOLZE SELECTZ. G. Lone, A.M. Is 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (Verrine 
Orations.) G. LONG, A.M. 3s 6d 

— F. A. Patey, A. 'M. Three vols., 
3s 6d ea 

HERODOTUS. J. W. Buaxestey, 8.T.B. Two 


HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. .-XIL F. A. Patey. 
2s 60, 
HORATIUS, A. J. Macteane, A.M. 2s 6d. 
se ag and PERSIUS. A. J. MACLEANE, 
1s 64. 
LUORETIUS. H. A. J. Monro, A.M. 2s 64d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et JUGUR- 
7m. G. Lone, A.M. 1s 6d. 
COMEDIZE. W. Wacner. 35. 
THUC? IDES. J. G. Donarpson, §.T.P. 
Two vol 


7s. 
VERGILIUS. J. Contmeton, A.M. 3s 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS _ ABASIS. J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, AB. 28 6 
NOVUM TESTA MENTUM GRAECUM, TEX- 
TUS STEPHANICI, 1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones 
Editionum Bezm, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfli, 
et Tregellesii. Ourante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 
16mo, 4s 6d. 
An Edition, with wide Margin for Notes, 7s 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES, 
FOR MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS. 

A Series of the most usually read of the Greek and Latin 
Authors. with English Notes at the end, and Introduction. 
Published in ahandy form at a low price. The Texts 
will be mainly those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica” and 
the “ Grammar-School Classics,” and the Notes will be by 
eminent Scholars. Fcap. 8v0, 1s 6d each. 


ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, 


MA. 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of JESCHYLUS. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
The eA of EURIPIDES. By F. A. 
By F. A. 


PALEY, 
HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES. 
PALgy, M.A. [Jmmediately. 
— of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pater, 
(Preparing. 
SELECTIONS from OVID. By the Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of King Edward's Grammar-School, Bath. 
*," Others iv preparation. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: 
WHITTAKER and CO., and GEO. BELL and SONS. 








& SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. | 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHO 
A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholar's, with a special View to the eng of Up, 
Forms in Public Schools, or UniversityStuden: mall bo. 
ee The PAX. By. F. A. 


ARISTOPHANES: The ACHARNIANS. By 
F. A. Patey, M (Jn the press. 
CICERO : The. LETTERS of GICERO to 
ATTICUS. Book L With Notes, and an Essay on 
the Character of the Writer. ted b: y A. PRETOR, 

+ late of Trinity College; Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, Cambridge. 4s 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES: The ORATION against the 
LAW of LEPTINES. With English Notes, and a 
Translation of Wolf's Prolegomena. By B. W. 
BEATSON, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 6s. 
DEMOSTHENES : De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
Fourth Edition, carefully Revised. By R. SHILLETO, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 6s. 
PLATO: The APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. With Notes, Critical and Exegetical. By 
W. Wae@ner, Ph.D. 4s 6d. 
PLATO: The PHAZDO. With Notes and an 
Analysis. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s 6d. 
PLATO: The PROTAGORAS. The Greek 
Text, Revised. With an Analysis and English 
Notes. By W. WAyrTE, M.A., Fellow of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 
Second Edition. 4s 6d. 
PLAUTUS: TRINUMMUS. With Notes, 
ig and Exegetical. By WILHELM WAGNER, 
h.D. Second Edition. 4s 6d. 
PLAUTUS. The AULULARIA. With Notes, 
Critical and Exegetical. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
Sesond Edition, immediately. 
SOPHOCLES: TRACHINIZE. By AtFrep 
Preror, M.A. (Preparing. 
TERENCE. With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 
THEOCRITUS. With Short Critical and Ex- 
planatory Latin Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
Second Edition. Corrected oat Enlarged, and con- 
taining the newly discovered Idyll. © 4s 6d. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: 
GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Edited by Eminent Scholars, Especially adapted for 
use in Public and Grammar Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Edited by 
GrorGe Lone, M.A. New Edition, 5s 6d. 

CZESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books I.-III. 
With English Notes for Junior Classes. By GeorGE 
Lone, M.A. New Edition. 2s 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. WRATIS- 
LAW, of Bury St. Edmund's School, and F. N. SurTon, 
BA. With Bio graphical Notices of the Poets. 3s 6d. 

CICERO: De ‘SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and Select Epistles. Edited by Gore Lone, M. A. 
New Edition. 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the lato Rev. 
J. F. MACMICHAEL, a Master of the Grammar- 
School, Ripon. 2s 6 

HOMER: ILIAD. * Books I-XI. Edited by 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macteang, M.A., 
late Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
With a Short Life. New Edition, Revised. 6s 6d. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). By 
HERMAN Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited by F. 
A. PALEY, M.A., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar 
of Trinity Coll.,Cam. With a Life of the Poet. 6s 6d. 

OVID: The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited by 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 





SALLUST: CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
With a Life. Edited by George LonG, M.A. 5s. 
TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 


Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
ZENEID. Books I.-IV. By Rev J. G. SHzepparp, D.C.L. 
Abridged from Prof. CONINGTON’s Edition. 5s 6d. 

The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. In 1 vol., 3s. 

VIRGIL: AENEID. Books Y.-XII. Abridged 
from Professor CONINGTON’S Edition, by H. NETTLE- 
SHIP, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and W. 
WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s 6d. 

XENOPHON: The ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Edited by the 
late J. F. MACMICHAEL, late Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon. New Edition, Revised, 
Corrected, and Enlarged. 5s. 

XENOPHON: TheCYROPZEDIA. Edited by 
G. M. GorRHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited by 
PERCIVAL FROsT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 4s 6d. 

Uniform with the Series. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
logical Tables. By J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. Feap. 
8vo, 730 pp., 78 6d. 


A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing 10 Coloured Maps, 
selected from the larger Atlas.. Imp. 8vo, 5s. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane; 

and GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St., Covent Garden 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL & COLL 
TEXT-BOOKS. te 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapt 
— in the Universities, Schools, a Sonate 
he Public Examinations. Uniformly. printed in Feap. 8vo, 
ARITHMETIO. By Rev. O. Erseg, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Mathe. 
matical Master at Rugby. Intended for the Use of 
Rugby School. Seventh Edition. 33 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C, 
een tine Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fourth 


ARITHMETIC, For the Use of Lolleges and 
Schools. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s 6 

ARITHMETIO. A Sessecdes: ‘Course of 
Examples, with Answers. By J. WATSON, M.A, 
an as Christi Coll., Cambridge. 3rd Edition. 23 6d. 

NTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO. 

Me onT. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 

P. T. MAIN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
a Edition. 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W. H. Basant, M.A, Lecturer and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College. 2nd Edition. 4s 6d, 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev, 
HARVEY + egg D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Second Edition, % 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rey. 
HArveY Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
Second Edition, 3s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W.H. 
Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College. 
Seventh Edition, 4 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. 
VYVYAN, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 4s 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MEN: 
SURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. Witk numerous Examples, 5s. 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON’S PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and the 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By JoHN H. EVANS, 
M.A. The Fifth Edition, edited by P.T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Witha 
Collection of Examples. By T. P. Hupson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. 3s 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. Avprs, 
M.A., Trinity College. 33 6d. 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for the Use of Theological Students and 
the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. O. BARRETT, 
A.M., Caius College. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
By W. G. Humpary, B.D. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

MUSIC. By H. O. Banister, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the "Royal Academy 
of Music. Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and OO. London: 

GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Carefully Edited with English Notes, Grammatical and 
Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult Idiomatic 
Expressions, for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. With Introductions 
to each Poem, copious, Explanatory Notes, and 
Biographical Notices. Ed. by C. L. BraGare tn, 3s 6d. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete 
Text, comprising the Lager, Piccolomini, and 
Wallenstein's Tod. With Historical and Critical 
Introductions and Arguments to each Act. Edited 
by Dr. A. BocHueiM, Professor of German in King's 

New Edition, Revised, 6s 6d. The 





y 
College, London. 


Lager and Piccolomiui together, 3s 6d. Wallen- 
stein s Tod, 3s 6d. 
SCHILLER’S MAID, of ORLEANS. With 


English Notes by Dr. WILHELM WAGNER, Editor of 
the “ Aulularia " and “ Trinammus" of Plautus. 3s 6d. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, 
With Introduction, Arguments, and Notes. By 
E. Bet, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
E. WéLFEL. 2s 6d. 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntine. Edited by 
Dr. Dusvc. Fourth Edition. 3s 6d. 
HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL, par VOL- 


TAIRE. Edited by L. Dingy. Third Edition. 3s 6d. 
SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. Edited 

by F. Gaso, M.A. New E\lition. 3s. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, par FENE- 

LON. Edited by C. J. Detitie. Second Edition. 43 6d. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO.; G. BELL & SONS. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMAS. 
Feap., cloth, 1s each, in paper wrapper, 6d. 
SELECTION of the Best TRAGEDIES and 
COMEDIES of MOEIERE, RACINE, CORNEILLE 
and VOLTAIRE. With Arguments in English at 
the Head of each Scene, and Notes, Critical and 

Explanatory. 
NEW EDITIONS, entirely Remodelled and 
carefully Revised by F. E. A.GAsc. Printed in new 


and larger type. 

MOLIERE’S « L'Avare,” “ Tartuffe,” “Le Misan- 
thrope,” * Le Bourgeois GentiJhomme,” “ Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui,” ‘Les Femmes Savantes,” “Les Four- 
beries de Scapin,” “ Le Malade Imaginaire, "«“L’ Ecole 
des Femmes,” *‘ L'Ecole des Maris,” “ Les Précieuses 
Ridicules;”" CORNEILLE'S “Le Cid,” “Cinna;” 
RAGINE'S “Athalie,” “Esther,” ‘ Phwdre,’ “ Les 


Plaideurs " (in the press); VOLTAIRE'S “ Zaire.” 
London sGEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden 








LONDON; Printed by JoHN CAMPBRLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of “Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand 


and Published by him at the “SPgcTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 2, 1876. 





